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A GOOD DOUBLE STANDARD POLLED DURHAM FROM A PENNSYLVANIA FARM 


Lord Durham, No 167291, was two years old when our picture was taken, and weighed 1600 pounds. He is owned 
by D. C. Andrews of Westmoreland county, Pa. He was sired by the undefeated Polled Durham Golden Gauntlet, 
No 128003; dam is Goodness 14th, a Desdemona cow. Lord Durham heads the Keystone herd of Polled Durhams, 
now numbering about 50 head. They are bred and raised on two farms, aggregating 340 acres. A system of rearing and 
feeding as nearly natural as possible is the aim of the proprietor. He believes the more natural the conditions under 
which the animals live, the better the results. 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”— Washington. 
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Eastern Farm Lands Hardening in Value. 
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THIS THE GENERAL TESTIMONY BROUGHT OUT 
BY AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S INVESTIGA- 
TION JUST COMPLETED—PRICES OF FARMS IN 
MANY INSTANCES 15 TO 20 PER’ CENT 
HIGHER THAN FIVE YEARS AGO—DETAILS 
OF OUR INQUIRY ARE ENCOURAGING. 

Land values in the older middle and eastern 
states appear to be substantially trending to- 
ward better things. Changes are slight from 
season to season, yet the movement in a general 
way is upward. Following the period of de- 
cline which occupied a considerable stretch of 
years in the recent past, there is now discerni- 
ble this tendency toward a recovery, which is 
gratifying to every eastern farmer. American 
Agriculturist has recently completed an investi- 
gation along this line, and the re- 
sults accord with the statements 
just made. Not all our corres- 
pondents were ready to admit a 
positive change for the better, 
and some reported values of 
farms still declining. But the 
preponderance of evidence from 
sources of unquestioned reliabil- 
ity pointed to this gradual uplift 
in eastern agriculture, all the way 
from Maryland and the Deleware 
peninsular to Maine. 

The figures presented to us afford 
hints of a healthy reaction from 
the long time sentiment against 
farming in the east. This is not 
losing sight of the remarkable 
movement of farmers in the past 
two or three years from the cen- 
tral west and middle states to 
the northwestern states and ter- 
ritories, and the more recent ex- 
ploitation of the splendid agricul- 
tural lands of Manitoba and the 
Canadian northwest. 

Various causes have led up to 
this better appreciation of eastern 
farming. One of the chief influ- 
ences, a better realization of the 
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ward tendency to the value of farm lands. 
Nor should the fact be lost to sight that in 
many instances farms move very slowly, and 
only at a low valuation. A chief cause for 
this is the great difficulty in securing needed 
farm help, even at very high wages, this induc- 
ing many to dispose of their property, or to 
reduce their farming operations. Another 
thing, the tendency of many of the young men 
to go to the far west for new land. In many 
counties represented in our investigations the 
demand for farms is confined largely to those 
well located; back farms dull or no sale. 
THE RECENT MOVEMENT BY STATES. 

The situation in the Empire state is necessa- 
rily variable, owing to the wide scope of farm 
territory, local conditions, etc, yet our regular 
farm and crop correspondents, living in farm- 
ing communities, point to a slight upward ten- 
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three states here named prices of farms, com- 
pared with five or more years ago, vary from 
no change, to an advance of 10, 15, and where 
favorably located, even 20 per cent. In Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island selling values of 
farm property seem to be nearly at a stand- 
still, although here and there evidences of a 
hardening. 

THE CLASS OF FARMS MOST IN DEMAND, 
according to transactions in the past six to 12 
months, naturally vary with conditions. In 
New York prospective buyers have largely 
sought dairy and fruit farms, in Pennsylvania 
the inquiry is miscellaneous in character. In 
New Jersey the demand is largely for small 
truck farms near the cities. Fruit and truck 
farms are the favorites in Delaware, while in 
Maryland considerable interest is manifested in 
dairy and poultry, in additions to the estab- 
lished trucking interests. 

While more or less demand is 
noted in New England for small 
farms to serve as summer resi- 
dences, there is also a healthy, 
although restricted inquiry for 
dairy farms in Vermont; for 
dairy, poultry and trucking farms 
in Rhode Island and Massachu- 
setts, and for places for general 
farming in the agricultural sec- 
tions of Maine. 

The showing just made sug- 
gests that the farmer is entitled 
to better care and consideration 
on the part of banks and all mon- 
eyed interests which loan on this 
kind of property. Rates of inter- 
est on farm loans, first mortgage, 
have shown little change for some 
time, and are 5 to 6 per cent in 
all the states named; in New 
York and Massachusetts largely 
5 per cent. In some states the 
Savings banks are not permitted 
by law to make loans on farm 
property, but other banking in- 
stitutions have that privilege. 

Savings banks as a whole re- 
gard farm loans with fully as 


possibilities of intensive agricul- FIELD OF CHERRY CURRANTS ON NEW YORK FARM OF D. H. WELLS much favor as three to five years 


ture, and the nearness to the best 


cash markets of the world for all D, H. Wells of Onondaga county. 


One of the most successful currant growers in central New York is 480, although our reports show 
During a recent trip through that sec- occasional exceptions. It is sig- 


kinds of produce. Another fac- tion one of the editors of American Agriculturist secured the photograph nificant, however, that in practi- 


tor, the advertised cheapness of 


reproduced above, showing Mr Wells’s field of currants. 
variety is known as the Cherry and is very productive. For further notes 


many eastern farms, has caught regarding this place, see article in this issue. 


the eyes of those who were will- 

ing to look upon them with favor, resulting in 
an increased demand for practically all classes 
of lands. While many have been purchased the 
past year or two for summer residenecs, the 
greater number of changes of ownership have 
contemplated aggressive farming operations. 
The wide-spreading trolley systems, knitting 
together town and country, the use of the tel- 
ephone, and the extension of free rural delivery, 
have all been prominent factors in the positive, 
although gradual betterment in values of east- 
ern farms. 

The proper conservatism of those answering 
American Agriculturist’s inquiries, including 
our well posted regular contributors, the sav- 
ings banks, etc, is noted in their hesitancy to 
overdo the matter of reporting a distinct up- 


dency in the price of farm lands in recent years, 
following the decline earlier noted. Comparing 
the present with say five years ago, the reports 
vary from no change to 10 to 20% upward. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania reports are along the 
same line, with many evidences of 5, 10 and 
15% gain in the price of good average farms 
compared with five years ago. 

Conditions in Maryland are uneven, depend- 
ing upon environment, while little Deleware 
exhibits a positive upward: tendency, many 
farms having increased in value sharply, here 
and there locally taking the aspect of a boom. 

Changes are slight in New England, but 
where farms are well located seem to be tend- 
ing upward in Maine, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts; variable elsewhere. In the 


This particular 


cally no instances do replies to 
our inquiries show that banks 
had to foreclose on such loans to 
any appreciable degree for a number of years. 
As a result, losses have been inconsequential, 
keeping first mortgages on a farm property in 
the class of gilt-edge securities. The country 
savings banks, very closely in touch with local 
conditions, seem to believe that values of im- 
proved farms are substantially steady, here 
and there slightly upward, compared with a 
few years ago. 

Bits of testimony, taken almost at random 
from our replies, forming interesting reading, 
will be presented in the succeeding portions 
next two weeks. 





Phosphoric Acid applied to wheat land in 
séme foreign tests produced a stiffer straw than 
any other fertilizer. 
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Summer Destruction of Weeds and Briers. 


DPD. H. PERSHING, WESTMORELAND COUNTY, PA. 





Some 20 years ago I purchased from a neigh- 
bor a field containing 21 acres which had not 
been in cultivation during five or six years pre- 
vious. It was considered too poor and worn out 
to be worth cultivating. The last crop of oats 
grown by him on part of it was so short it had 
to be hauled home in the wagon box to save 
it. In a few years running briers, standing 
briers, thistles, docks and ragweeds came up so 
thick that rabbits, black snakes and toads found 
an excellent home there. I bought it the last 
of July, just at the time the dewberries were 
about over, and blackberries beginning to ripen. 
People came in droves from every direction to 
pick berries, as I was not caring about them, 
but wanted to get rid of the whole pest as soon 
as possible. It was a sight to see some of the 
women and children, after having been in there 
half a day or more, leaving the field partly in 
rags—half of which remained in the field. 


I at once secured the service of several stout 
men with scythes, who entered the field cutting 
down all the larger stuff. After drying a day 
or two it was piled and burned. This was fol- 
lowed by two stout plow teams, and the whole 
field was turned over as deep and thorough as 
possible. In a week or two after the job was 
completed, harrows were put on and kept going 
until the whole field was fine and mellow as a 
garden. These harrows pulled up great masses 
of roots which the boys piled and burned. This 
operation was kept up every eight or ten days 
until about September 10, when the whole field 
was sowed to wheat. The weather being favor- 
able, it.came up soon after. In less than a 
month after seeding tae field was completely 
covered with a mass of beautiful green growing 
wheat. 


Thus in two months that old worn-out brier 
field was transformed from a den of serpents 
and loads of filth to a thing of beauty. It was 
the admiration of the neighborhood. People 
stopped me on the highway, and with eagerness 
inquired what I had done to make wheat grow 
on that old field where they saw nothing but 
briers grow before. The old man from whom I 
purchased it said to me one day, “Dan, you 
put lots of work on the old field.” ‘Yes,’ said 
I, “but not more than it needed.” 

I put lime at the rate of 100 bushels per acre 
on about half the field, the balance received 
nothing but good tilage. I have now had that 
field in my possession more than 20 years and 
have never failed in securing a good crop. No 
briers or weeds have ever made me any trouble. 
I have 150 acres adjoining, but that old field is 
the best 21 acres I have. I have plowed in 
fall and spring where briers grew and always 
had trouble in killing them. Elders are also 
the mischief to kill. But try it in July; follow 
with thorough culture and wheat, sown with 
grass, 
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Corn Injured by Root Lice. 





There is an insect which damages the corn in 
this vicinity. In shape and size it is much like 
the louse whch is often found on plum trees. 
It is white or greenish white in color. It works 
under ground on the roots and young shoots, 
often killing the sprout before it reaches the 
surface of the soil. Some farmers are going to 
replant on account of the damage. Wiil you 
kindly suggest preventive and remedial meth- 
ods?—[Ralph Overman, Tipton County, Ind. 


This is without doubt the corn root louse. 
From our present knowledge there seems to be 
at least four methods to attack him. Prof 
Forbes, in summing up the results of work done 
in Illinois, thinks farmers may (1) try the 
effect of a change of crop after any notable 
plant louse injury to corn, in the expectation 
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that corn planted on ground which contains no 
plant louse eggs will become so slightly or so 
slowly infested, if at all, that no harm need be 
anticipated. (2) The application of fertilizers 
and other materials made to the young corn 
hill in spring in the hope of killing the lice 
outright or of supporting the plant against 
their attack at a time when this is likely to be 
most injurious. (3) Since the small brown 
ants care for the eggs in winter and spring, 
it is thought the lice can be lessened by dis- 
turbing the nests or breaking them up and 
dispersing their contents in late fall or winter, 
so that their stores of aphis eggs cannot be 
recovered by them, and thus left to perish. 


Taking account of the early hatching of the 
eggs in spring, several days, as a rule, before 
the usual time for planting corn, and the de- 
pendence of the young lice for food at that time 
on sprouting weeds in the field, especially 
smartweed and pigeon grass, the ground should 
be handled in such a manner that there shall be 
no sufficient start of vegetation to keep the lice 
alive. Delay somewhat, if necessary, the plant-- 
ing of the field to corn. There can be no doubt 
that a judicious rotation of crops has the effect 
at least to diminish injury by the corn plant 
louse by distributing its attacks. Many obser- 
vations show that wheat and oats and the 
smaller grass plants in general are commonly 
soon deserted by such corn root lice as com- 
mence to breed on them. 


Utilizing Stable Manures. 








A very large percentage of the freshly made 
stable manure is never returned to the soil. 
Investigations record the fact that under the 
most careless methods one-half of the fertiliz- 


~» ing value may be lost. In many cases the ma- 
, nure from the cow and horse stalls is pitched 


through the window to accumulate against the 
side of the barn. From these same manure 
piles the droppings from the eaves wash away 
much of the soluble plant food. In many cases 


- the sheep shed is cleaned out but once or twice a 


year, furnishing a product firefanged and almost 
worthless. In case the manure is wheeled out 
from the stables it too often provides condi- 
tions for a mere hole in the barnyard, the over- 
tlow of which drains away into the nearest 
stream or pond. 

KEEP MANURE UNDER SHELTER. 

Manure of the best quality is made in sheds 
where the animals run at liberty. The litter, 
liquid and solid excrements are then well inter- 
mixed and the texture of the whole mass re- 
duced to a state of fineness which is so neces- 
sary to the ease of incorporation with the soil 
and the speedy reduction of the plant food it 
contains. The litter should, therefore, be sup- 
plied frequently and in small quantity rather 
than less often in larger quantities, in which 
case it forms layers preventing thorough admix- 
ture. Coarse manure is objectionable under 
semi-arid conditions in that it holds the soil 
particles apart, permitting the easy escape of 
soil moisture and preventing the extension of 
plant root systems. 

The feeding sheds should be so arranged as 
to permit of a team’s passing through in order 
to remove the manure with as little labor as 
possible, which should be done once or twice a 
month. 

While the incorporation of manure with the 
soil as soon as possible after it is made per- 
mits of less loss, in many cases this is not pos- 
sible. But in general the manure should be 
removed to the fields as soon as possible and 
spread upon the land. Piling in small piles to 
spread later is not good practice. No method of 
application can excel some form of manure 
spreader, which implement is almost indispen- 





sable. Where manure is to be applied to be 
worked into the surface soil by means of cul- 
tivation this is one of the most commendable 


* practices. 
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Rape for Cattle and Sheep. 


E. A. BURNETT, NEBRASKA EXPERIMENT STATION. 





How valuable as pasture is rape for cattle? 
Is it ever cut and dried to use for hay? I have 
raised some for hogs and they did well on it 
and ate it quite short. I raised it in the same 
field with alfalfa and lost a couple of calves, 
I supposed from eating alfalfa, but my neighbor 
thought from eating rape—[William R. Rich- 
ardson, Hamilton County, Mo. 


You will find rape sowed in a cornfield of 
some value in feeding steers during the late 
autumn before there is a heavy freeze. I do 
not think there would be any difficulty from 
bloat in a stalk field, although there is a slight 
tendency to bloat where green rape is eaten by 
cattle. Rape is not so valuable for cattle as 
for sheep, and although it is a large milk pro- 
ducer it is not safe to pasture milch cows upon 
rape, as the milk is likely to be tainted thereby. 

My advice would be to sow rape in corn fields 
and buy lambs in September, turning them into 
the cornfields to clean up the weeds and the 
rape in the field, and then either give a short 
grain feed, perhaps 30 days, and send to the 
market or sell the lambs direct from the rape 
field if they should be fat. This is not likely 
to be the case with a man who has little ex- 
perience in the business, but men who have 
experience in feeding sheep are often able to 
sell lambs from a rape field with very little 
grain. No class of feed gives a better prep- 
aration for lambs that are to be put in the feed 
lot than rape with some other pasture 
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Chemical Study of the Potato. 








The Illinois experiment station is conduct- 
ing an interesting investigation to determine 
the exact chemical composition of the potato. 
In addition an effort is being made to improve 
the yield and increase the protein content. This 
work was suggested by the fact that the potato 
probably forms the staple food of more human 
beings than any other soil product, except rice. 
It is the fifth crop of value in Illinois, which 
is not generally considered a great potato state. 
It is true, however, that the potato alone has 
too large a starch content to make a balanced 
food. 

This has been the cause of much ill-feeding, 
starvation and disease in sections and countries 
where potatoes are plentiful and protein foods 
scarce and costly. Individual potatoes have 
been found in their present state of cultivation, 
without special selection, to contain from 1% 
to 4% of protein, calculated to the fresh sub- 
stance and 7 to 21% calculated to the dry sub- 
stance, the remainder being all starch. 

It is thought that a variety of potatoes giv- 
ing a fair yield of tubers with an average pro- 
tein content as high as the best figures already 
found, would be of incalculable benefit to the 
consumer and the Illinois station sees no rea- 
son why this high protein content cannot be 
secured, inasmuch as protein has been in- 
creased in corn, sugar beets, etc. The outcome 
of this experiment will be looked for with great 
interest. 


acitashaa aie aes 
Marketing Eggs—My method in preparing 
eggs for market is to wash the soiled ones in a 
weak solution of lime water. I then stamp and 
pack in cases. My eggs bring from 1 to 5 cents 
more per dozen than ordinary packed eggs and 
I could sell many more than I do if I had them, 
[Elizabeth W. Barnes, Clermont County, O. 





First-Class Corn Silage can be made in small 
silos provided they are air-tight. 




















Essentials in Silo Building. 
W. E. STILES, 


An important point gained in constructing a 
deep silo is that for the size of the building it 
will hold more feed than a shallow one, as the 
pressure will cause it to pack much more 
closely. This heavy pressure will also help 
exclude the air and thus help preserve the 
silage. A silo should not be less than 25 
feet deep. 

In planning the dimensions of a silo one of 
the best rules to go by is to have the diameter 
in proportion to the number of animals to be 
fed, and the depth in proportion to the feeding 
season. As the silo is opened at the top, and 
the entire upper surface gone every two or 
three days, in order to prevent it from spoiling, 
it will readily be seen that if the surface is too 
large one would either be obliged to feed more 
to the stock each day than is necessary, or con- 
stantly be feeding silage that is more or less 
damaged. 

A silo for a herd of 20 head of milk cows 
and 20 head of young stock, for a feeding period 
of 200 days, should be 16 feet in diameter and 
28 or 30 feet deep. Where one is intending to 
feed silage the entire year it is usually best to 
put up a second small silo for summer feeding. 

The silo should be as near the feeding barn 
as possible so that the work of feeding may 
be done with the least amount of labor. Where 
the nature of the soil will permit the silo should 
be dug down into the ground from 4 to 6 feet 
below the feeding floor. If the barn is on 
a hillside, the silo should be located on the 
upper side of the barn. The portion that is 
below ground in most cases is the most satis- 
factory. Usually it can be built cheaper than 
the upper part; it is more convenient in feeding 
and filling, and there is less danger of this por- 
tion freezing in winter or spoiling as rapidly 
in summer. 

MATERIALS FOR BUILDING SILO. 

As a silo should last 50 years or more it is 
not wise to use material in building that will 
soon decay or is apt to warp or shrink, and 
thus throw the silo out of shape. Various 
kinds of material have been used in their con- 
struction. Some have been made of wood, 
some of stone, some of brick, some of cement, 
and some of a combination of all of these. All 
of these various materials, whether used either 
singly or collectively, if put together in the 
proper shape, have given satisfaction. Just 
which kind of a silo it is best for a farmer to 
build will depend upon the relative cost of these 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


various substances in his locality. The part 
that is below ground should not be made of 
wood. 

As the outward pressure is considerable on 
the walls of a deep silo near the bottom, care 
should be taken to have the wall strong in 
this portion. If this part of the silo is made 
of stone, and they are the common or irregular 
shaped boulders, it is a good plan to imbed 
in the wall, near the outside, every 3 or 4 feet, 
a strong iron hoop or a series of short con- 
necting rods extending entirely around the wall. 
Especial care must be taken in regard to this 
around the doors. If the silo is made with a 
continuous door, rods must be used frequently 
to prevent spreading. Down at the level of the 
feeding floor the rods should be 6 feet apart, 
so that a man can walk through conveniently 
with a basket of silage. 


BUILD FOUNDATION CAREFULLY. 


If the silo is to be made of stone or grout 
extra care must be taken with the foundation. 
If the silo is 25 to 30 feet deep there will be 
an immense pressure on the bottom of a stone 
wall of this hight. Should the foundation set- 
tle much the wall will crack and thus the air 
will enter and spoil the silage near the wall 
all of the distance from the crack to the upper 
surface. 

The bottom of the silo should be made by 
pounding in closely small stones and covering 
these with grout. This should extend out 
under the wall. The mortar used in the wall 
should be of the best. Some of the cheaper 
cements and good, sharp sand will make a good 
strong wall. The inside of the wall must be 
plastered with a %-inch coat of cement made by 
mixing one part of good portland cement and 
two parts of good, sharp sand. The inside of 
the wall should be made as smooth as possible. 
If the upper part of the silo is made of wood 
care must be taken to have the inside of the 
wooden section flush with the inside of the 
lower part. The inside of the wall should be 
perpendicular and straight from top to bottom. 
It is best to put some kind of roof on the silo. 





Rape and Alfalfa Make Good Hog Pasture. 


D. H. OTIS, KANSAS EXPERIMENT STATION. 





The Kansas experiment station has realized 
$11.90 an acre from rape pasture and $24.10 
from alfalfa pasture in 98 days. These results 
were obtained from the following experiments, 
which were begun July 25 and concluded Oc- 
tober 31, 1902: Thirty shotes, averaging 52 
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pounds in weight, were divided as nearly equal- 
ly as possible into three lots of ten each. Lot 
1 was fed on a grain mixture of shorts one- 
half, corn meal one-fourth, and kafir corn 
meal one-fourth, in a dry lot. 

The other two lots were fed the same grain 
ration, but one received rape pasture and the 
other alfalfa pasture in addition. Each lot 
was given what grain the hogs would eat up 
clean, and each had access to water and ashes. 
The weights of grain consumed and gains made 
are as follows: 
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’ Grain con- Total Graincon 

sumed, gain, sumed per 

P 1 I is 100 lbs gain 
pounds 
I No pasture....... 3801 1023 371 
II Rape pasture..... 3244 1076 301 
Ill Alfalfa pasture....3244 1078 300 


The gains of the three lots are very nearly 
equal. The dry lot consumed 557 pounds, or 
70 pounds for every 100 pounds of gain, more 
grain than the pasture lots. The lot on rape 
required one acre of pasture, while the alfalfa 
lot used a trifle less than one-half acre. 

The lot without pasture required 3.71 pounds 
of grain to produce one pound of gain. As- 
signing the samevalue to the grain fed the hogs 
on rape pasture, we have 877 pounds of pork 
credited to the grain and 199 pounds credited 
to the rape. At 6 cents a pound, the price at 
which hogs were selling at the close of the 
experiment, this would be a credit of $11.90 an 
acre for the rape. In a similar manner the 
alfalfa is credited with 201 pounds of pork, 
equal to $12.05, and as there was only half an 
acre of alfalfa, this makes a rate of $24.10 
an acre. 

The cost of preparing the seed bed and seed- 
ing the rape was $1.80 an acre. It was seeded 
in the feed lots on soil that would otherwise 
have remained idle, or would have grown up 
to weeds. 

The shotes on pasture enjoyed their diet 
and seemed satisfied. Those in the dry lots 
seemed to desire something green, and their 
appetites were unsatisfied without some kind of 
roughness. They would even nibble at straw 
in a vain attempt to satisfy their craving. 

The experiment emphasizes the _ superior 
value of alfalfa pasture. Where alfalfa is not 
available, or where variety is wanted or it is 
desired to utilize otherwise waste land, Dwarf 
Essex rape, seeded at the rate of six to eight 
pounds to the acre, any time from early spring 
to late summer, will furnish an excellent diet 
that is greatly relished by the hog. Succulence 
and variety will make healthier hogs that will 
return increased profits. 

















How happy they, 
Who, from the toil and tumult: of their lives, 
_ Steal to look down where naught but ocean strives! 








~Byron. 
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Agricultural Development. 


Canadian Northwest Farm Experience. 
RICHARD WAUGH, MANITOBA, 





I am pretty certain there is no place 
in the world where a man of small 
means with the faculty of sticking in- 
telligently to work can make for him- 
self a better future than here. Let me 
quote one example. Two brothers were 
brought out 20 years ago by friends for 
whom they worked until their passage 
money was paid, meantime each taking 
a homestead. I1 could not have guessed 
any difference between the two. To- 
day one has land, equipment and stock 
worth over $20,000, all earned by skill 
and industry on the place where he 
started. The other, a good fellow, but 
lacking push, is earning his living as a 
hired man. 

I shall assume that many of the 
poorer men coming here were renters, 
owning a very modest equipment, but 
themselves the right sort. It takes 
brains and pluck to earn a living on 
rented land. They may decide to go 
te the front and take a homestead. If 
there are children old enough to hire 
out in an older settled section, they 
should do so. Good help is well paid. 
I once lent a man $50 to make a first 
payment on a quarter section. His 
daughter went to service to earn the 
money to repay me. That family is 
worth $15,000 or more. Had they all 
gone to the front, one-half of them 
would have been earning nothing. We 
point with pride to hundreds who start- 
ed that way, and are now independent. 
The man and not the money in his 
pocket is the guarantee to success. 

HOME OF THE PIONEER, 


A man coming in now can with rough 
boards and tar paper put up a shack 
good enough to shelter himself and fam- 


ily. A cotton sheet will divide that 
place for sleeping purposes. If he has 


a few cheap sashes, old or new, and a 
few cheap hinges, he can soon provide 
summer shelter and at once start plow- 
ing. Let him on no account buy swamp 
hay for his horses. To drink swamp 
water and eat hay of that kind is sure 
death to hundreds of horses. Buy oats 
and oat straw if you have brought no 
grain feed with you, till you can raise 
oats to be cut half ripe for next win- 
ter’s feed. Cattle are not harmed by 
swamp feeding. 

For permanent cropping in wheat, to 
break shallow and backset the first 
year is best. But it is long to wait, and 
a few acres under oats, barley, spelt, 
and potatoes, should be put in by plow- 
ing 4 inches deep and hurrying in the 
seed before the land is dry. If in an- 
other settlement a few acres can often 
be hired on which to raise a first year’s 
crop. Where practicable that is a wise 
course. But the main thing is to break 
very thin, say 2 inches. Squeeze that 
down if you can to make the sod rot. 
Then backset in September, 4 inches 
deep, cutting the sod with a disk har- 
row. That land seeded the next April 
or May will grow beautiful wheat. 

THERE IS A COLD WINTER COMING. 

Prepare for it by backing those thin 
boards with a sod wall, thick at bot- 
tom, thin at top; so that everything 
is snug. Dig a hole in the middle of 
the kitchen floor to store potatoes and 
a few other vegetables. Never mind 
the looks of things, but always have 
a bright ideal in your mind of what 
that place can and will be made in 
ten years. Don’t be scared by difficul- 
ties. Don’t be allured by the pretty 
things you or your friends see at the 
far end of the rainbow. That farm is 
a safe bank in which to invest all your 
skill and means. \ 

Even if you start almost out of 
sight of settlement you will soon have 
neighbors. Be neighborly and don’t 
make bad blood if it can be avoided. 
Mean people soon get to be known, and 
it does not add to their wealth or hap- 
piness. The right sort make lots of 
friends. Just one word more. It was 
one of the world’s greatest sociologists 
who said, “If thy presence go not with 
us, carry us not up hence.” That man 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


knew the world’s best and greatest se- 
cret of success. If you can find a better 
Way, you are too far ahead for me, 





Modern Creamery Refrigeration. 


*H, S. BELL, WISCONSIN. 





From the time the milk enters the 
separator until the golden product is 
on its way to the consumer, the butter- 
maker eagerly watches the temperature 
of the material from which it is made, 
and the system of refrigeration which 
will produce the desired results. This 
is at all times under perfect control, 
and the system which can be applied 
with the least expenditure of time and 
money is the one the creameryman will 
adopt. 

The advantages and disadvantages of 
ice refrigeration have long been known, 
so I will omit this and discuss the arti- 
ficial or ammonia system. This consists 
ef a compressor operated directly from 
the engine of the creamery. The am- 
monia it forced in a liquid state through 
a system of pipes supplied at proper 
intervals with valves. In passing 
through the valves, the ammonia is 
converted into a gas, lowering the tem- 
perature to such an extent that the 
pipes, when charged, are constantly 
covered with frost. The temperature of 
a properly constructed refrigerator can 
be easily brought to freezing point or 
much lower if desired. The gas, after 
serving its purpose in the pipes, is 
passed through a set of coils submerged 
in cold water. By this means it is again 
condensed into a liquid, when it is 
pumped back by the compressor to re- 
peat its journey. 

For a creamery from 15,000 to 30,000 
pounds milk a day use a No 2 four-ton 
compressor. The creamery room should 
be well insulated, not less than two 
spaces filled with mineral wool or pul- 
verized cork. Three spaces would be bet- 
ter. Use large twin cream vats and place 
about four coils on each side of the 
pans, each pan being furnished with 
proper valve, making each vat a com- 
plete system of its own. By this means 
with the proper stirring of the cream 
it is always under perfect control. 

The refrigerator should be sufficiently 
large to hold at least one week's prod- 
uct. It must be thoroughly insulated 
and supplied with galvanized iron pans 
large enough to hold not less than 300 
feet of coiled pipe and four or five bar- 
rels of brine. This should be placed in 
the upper part of the refrigerator, leav- 


ing the lower part for storage. The 
ammonia passing through the sub- 


merged coils reduces the temperature 
of the brine to the freezing point or 
below without causing it to congeal as 
would water. This produces a cold, dry 
atmosphere which is much better than 
the damp cold produced by ice. Butter 
tubs come out dry and unstained. Be- 
ing operated direct from the engine of 
the creamery while in operation makes 
the expense very small, and while the 
results obtained are almost miraculous, 
the manner of operating the system is 
so simple that a person of ordinary me- 
chanical ingenuity can easily compre- 
hend, operate and produce the desired 
results. 
— 

Varieties in Demand—What varie- 
ties of apples did buyers prefer the past 
season and were willing to pay a higher 
price for? was asked at the Connecticut 
pomological meeting. T. E. Cross stated 
that in New York it was Rhode Island 
Greening, J. H. Merriman said Baldwin 
in Connecticut. Another member stat- 
ed that in Bridgeport the King sells 
for double the price of other varieties. 





Dutch Belted Cattle Herd Book—H. 
B. Richards of Easton, Pa, the secre- 
tary of the Dutch Belted cattle associa- 
tion, informs breeders that registries for 
the next herd book must be received by 
him before the end of August. The book 
will be ilustrated by cuts of officials 
and typical animals. 





*Part of a paper read before the 1903 
meeting of the Wisconsin buttermakers’ 
association, 


Commercial Agriculture. 


Eastern Cattle for Market. 





During the past few years there has 
been a tremendous stride in the east- 
ern and central states in the production 
of beef cattle for market. Recently a 
large cattle buyer from the west was 
touring the east and was much sur- 
prised at the number of beef cattle he 
found on farms. He is reported as hav- 
ing said: ‘“‘My observation justifies the 
prediction that western cattle growers 
will have livelier competition from some 
of the tobacco growing sections down 
east than they have ever experienced. 
There are now many fat cattle in that 
section and there is a steady demand 
for stockers from that quarter. Tobac- 
co is considered a good cash crop and 
farmers can afford to feed cattle sim- 
ply for the manure which they find 
necessary to produce their crops. He 
feeds them for the production of ma- 
nure largely and keeps them as long 
as possible before throwing them on 
the market. 

“This year there are tobacco growers 
who never before fed a steer, who have 
plenty of them at this time. I found 
a fine bunch of Herefords in Virginia. 
They were as fat as butter. Any im- 
pression that there are no good cattle 
down in that country is erroneous. 
They have plenty of them and the cli- 
mate for feeding is unequaled. Lan- 
caster county, Pa, has been making fat 
beeves for more than half a century 
and the conditions over the entire to- 
bacco region east of the Alleghanies is 
equally favorable. Cattle growers of 
the west must take the down-east farm- 
ers into account hereafter in making 
calculations about his market stock.” 


ee — 


For Improvement in Grain Inspection. 





The department of agriculture has 
been carrying on, through the bureau 
of plant industry, a commendable in- 
vestigation of the various systems of 
grain inspection, looking toward uni- 
formity and betterment. This is time- 
ly, in view of the complaint made dur- 
ing the past winter by European buyers 
that much corn had reached them from 
the United States badly .damaged in 
quality.. A difference of 2% in the mois- 
ture of a shipload of corn may deter- 
mine whether it arrives at its destina- 
tion in a sound condition or seriously 
damaged. The importance of satisfac- 
tion in this regard is emphasized when 
it is remembered that we export annu- 
ally 200,000,000 bushels corn and upward. 
The bulletin cited, on commercial grad- 
ing of corn, while arraying facts very 
generally known to the trade, might be 
used as an argument by supporters of 
uniform inspection and grading of grain 
in leading markets. 

It insists that ultimately artificial 
drying of some kind will be more gen- 
erally used to prevent the enormous 
losses now resulting from excess mois- 
ture in corn. Ordinarily, corn stored 
through the winter, having 12 to 13% 
of moisture at the beginning of the 
warm weather of spring, will carry 
safely. But new corn, i e, soon after 
its maturity, frequently contains 20 to 
22% of moisture, and if not given an 
opportunity to dry out during the en- 
suing winter, trouble will result when 
warm weather comes and induces fer- 
mentation. 

In the investigation made by the de- 
partment, the chief trouble in the work 
of grading is attributed to the fact 
that inspectors have no definite stand- 
ard for guidance and no means of know- 
ing what the grade requirements real- 
ly are. Grade uniformity is, therefore, 
urged as at present of more commer- 
cial importance than any other one 
thing connected with grain inspection. 

To further this, effort is made to 
reach some definite understanding as 
to what essential qualities shall be con- 
sidered in the grading of grain, that 
definite rules may be adopted for meas- 
uring these qualities. <A list of required 








apparatus:is named, including balances 
oven for drying samples, heater, ete, 
and methods indicated for their use in 


determining in grain the amount of 
moisture, the percentage of colors in 
mixtures, etc. 

The bulletin urges that to compensate 
to some extent the injustice at times 
done by drawing sharp grade lines, it 
would seem desirable to have the in. 
spection certificates show more than th 
grade actually given to any of 
grain,—its approximate condition as: to 
moisture, damaged grain, broken grain, 
ete. It is believed that such certifi- 
cates, while in no way interfering with 
the maintenance of present contract 
grades, might be of considerable aid in 
dispensing with sample dealing. 

- =_ 

Winter Apple Outlook—Early replies 
to inquiries as to late July conditions 
in winter apple orchards indicate only 
fair yields in most sections. Scatter- 
ing estimates *by American Agricultur- 
ist’s local crop correspondents, based 
on mid-July conditions, in orchards, 
point to a crop-a fourth to three-fourths 
that of a normal year. The presence 
of the apple aphis is proving a menace 
to trees in parts of Orange, Niagara 
and other New York counties, apples 
dropping badly. Pennsylvania replies 
show the crop in fair condition in 
Adams and Berks counties, farmers 
sprayed liberally and damage from in- 
sects trifling. Late apples in New Eng- 
land appear to be of good size for the 


cargo 


is 





time of year, but reports indicate a 
light yield. Advices from various 
sources show fair promise in the west 
and south. Meanwhile responses con- 
tinue to come forward and a full:r re- 
port will appear next week. 

Corn in Rhodesia—The London Mil- 
ler is authority for the statement that 


Rhodesia, South Africa, is a corn coun- 
try. The native grain is Indian corn, 
(mealies) which grown by the na- 
tives first for their own consumption 
and second for trade. A ready and 
increasing market is found at the vari- 
ous mines. The secretary of the Brit- 


is 


ish South Africa company states that 
there is no surer industry in Rhodesia 
to-day than the production of Indian 


corn on a large scale. A crop of 30 to 
50 bushels to the acre can be grown 
on land which can be bought at a very 
small price. The average price per 100 
pounds, delivered at Buluwayo, or at 
the mines, varies from $2.43 to $3.64, 
as against $91 cents at Chicago and 
$1.09 at Liverpool; but freights from 
the interior are very heavy, cutting 
sharply into these prices. 





The Outlook for Tree Fruits con- 


tinues somewhat uncertain. Plums 
seem to be doing well, but apples, pears, 
etc, are quite uneven in condition; 
plant lice very plentiful and working 
serious injury to young orchards in 
some sections. The secretary of the 


New York fruit growers’ association be- 
lieves there will be a small crop of all 
fruit, except plums, compared with last 
year; that late apples in practically all 
counties of the state are materially 
short of a year ago. 





New Jersey Cranberry Prospects in- 
dicate an average yield if weather con- 
tinues favorable. The bloom is late and 
there is great liability to extensive in- 
jury by early fall frosts. Considerable 
damage was done by early June frosts 
and continued cold and cloudy weather. 
Low bogs do not show up as well 
the higher ones, for the season has been 
so wet that these bogs have suffered 
most. 


as 


Oleo Oil Shipments to foreign coun- 
tries for 11 months were 112,000,000 
pounds, against 130,000,000 pounds pre- 
ceding year. 





Exports of Lard during the past 11 
months were 445,000,000 pounds, against 
507,000,000 pounds one year earlier. 


They Like Our Oatmeal—Foreigners 
bought oatmeal the past year at the 
rate of 6,000,000 pounds monthly. 























Feeding the Town Cow. 
LISSA BIDDLE. 


Living on the outer edge of town, we 
had enough pasture of our own to keep 
a cow through the summer, and it was 
very nice to have our own fresh milx 
from a healthy cow. But when winter 
came we were in perplexity over the 
high price of feed, and the following 
spring almost decided to sell the cow, 
as she seemed too expensive a luxury. 
However, we decided to give her an- 
other trial. We had our barn filled with 
clover hay, nearly two tons; more than 
enough for the following winter, which 
happened to be a rather mild and short 
Every morning until the pasture 
came again, a pitchforkfull of fhis hay 
was carried to a dry knoll in the lot, 
where the cow ate it up clean without 
wasting any by tramping it under foot. 

On the back part of the kitchen stove 
wes kept an iron pots where oats were 


one. 


boiled, and always ready for use. Ev- 
ery morning after milking, we mixed 
a quart of the boiled oats with a half 


bucketful of bran, stirring in some wa- 


ter, with a little salt. The cow relished 
this dainty dessert, richly repaying us 


an abundance of milk. Two or 
three small ears of corn were given 
morning and evening, and as much wa- 
ter as she cared to drink during the 


with 








LIVE STOCK 


show $125 will be given for the best 
carload of steers, any age. The steers 
must show a preponderance of Short- 
horn blood. Liberal prizes will be 
awarded at the Kansas City show for 
carload lots of steers, according to their 
age. 


-— 





The Dairy Industry of the Country. 


*H, R. WRIGHT, IA DAIRY COMMISSIONER. 





The dairy industry, which produces a 
product with a value of $590,000,000 an- 
nually, is second only to corn. In the 
early colonial period both butter and 
cheese were exported in small quanti- 


ties, but until the middle of the 19th 
century dairying was a specialty in 
very few sections. They made cheese 


in Herkimer county, N Y, as early as 
1810, but it was 1860 before any butter 
factories had been established, and it 
was not until 1870 or 1875 that the 
creamery business became of sufficient 
magnitude to attract attention, Little 
or no interest was shown in the breed- 
ing of dairy cattle until about 1875 or 
1880. The first state dairy association 
was organized in 1870 and only six of 
them before 1880. 

The first creamery in Iowa, and pos- 
sibly the first creamery west of the 
Mississippi, was established near Man- 
chester in 1876. Every day since then 








YEARLING HAMPSHIRE RAM OWNED BY JOHN MILTON, MICHIGAN 


Sometimes during extremely cold 
weather a teakettle of boiling water 
would be poured into her tub of drink- 
ing water to take off the chill. 

This manner of feeding, and a tight 
shed that made a snug retreat from 
storms, completed our provision for a 
cow that we kept looking fine and sleek. 
sur own family and that of a neighbor 
were kept in milk and butter, while a 
pig and a flock of hens were partly fed 
and put in healthy condition on but- 
termilk. We found that it paid wel to 
keep a cow after we found the right 
Way. 


day. 





Shorthorn ‘Shows and Prizes. 





A catalog has recently been issued 
containing the classification, premiums, 
rules and other information concerning 
the national Shorthorn shows. These 
will be held at Hamline, Minn, August 
31 to September 5; Kansas City October 
19 to 24, and at Chicago November 28 
to December 5. Entries close August 
10, September 20 and October 15, respec- 


tively. Entry blanks for the first two 
shows may be obtained from the sec- 
retary, John W. Groves, Union stock 
yards, Chicago, and for the Chicago 


show from W. E. 
stock yards. 

The prize lists are of a most liberal 
nature. For individual animals, as many 
as eight prizes, aggregating $175, are of- 
fered in almost a]l the classes. For the 
herds five prizes worth $300 will be 
given in each section. The sweepstakes 
prizes will be $50 each. At the Chicago 


Skinner, also of Union 


this creamery, or the buildings which 
have replaced it, has made high grade 
butter and has made the farmers of this 
vicinity richer. Likewise, the first co- 
operative creamery was established in 
Iowa in the town of Maynard between 
1878 and 1880. About one-third of our 
creameries are now co-operative in this 
state, and of the nearly 10,000 cream- 
eries and cheese factories reported in 
the last census about 20% are co-oper- 
ative plants. 

New York leads in the value of dairy 
products, with an aggregate annually 
of over $55,000,000. Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, lowa, Wisconsin and Ohio all pro- 
duce over $25,000,000 worth annually. 
Not only is the dairy business one of 
magnitude and importance to the coun- 
try at large, but it is one that is adapt- 
able to a wide variety of conditions, 
so much so that I presume there is no 
one product of the farm that can be 
produced profitably in so many parts of 
the country as butter, and to some ex- 
tent the same is true of cheese. I ver- 
ily believe that a man can make a dairy 
pay, and pay well, in every state and 
territory of the union, except in those 
arid regions where animal life cannot 
be supported at all. 

While this may be true, speaking rel- 
atively, it is not true that all parts of 
the country are equally adapted to 
dairying, nor is it probable that dairy- 
ing will ever be a large part of agri- 





*Abstract of an address delivered this 
week at the pure food convention at 
St Paul, Minn. 





AND DAIRY 


culture in certain sections of the United 
States. At first thought it would seem 
that the mild winters, the profuse veg- 
etation, and the abundant supply of 
legumes of the south would make that 
the ideal dairy section of the country. 
But the south has never been and prob- 
ably will never be noted for its dairies. 
Except in the semi-arid sections of the 
southwestern states, the climate degen- 
erates the stock taken there, so that 
it is impossible to breed a line of stock 
that will have the individuality and the 
vigor necessary in dairy stock. Look 
at the states that produce the values 
in dairy products. Every one of them 
that amounts to much is in the north. 
From Massachusetts, Rhode Island and 
Vermont westward, the dairy states are 
contiguous. 

On the other hand, the gulf states 
and the south central states, the semi- 
arid states of the middle west, make 
little or no butter beyond their own 
needs, and most of them are buyers of 
both butter and cheese. This is also 
true of the Pacific coast states, but 
only because of their newness. The 
man who goes south expecting to get 
rich dairying will find that this part of 
the country is better adapted to some- 
thing else. The north, with its cold 
winters, with its invigorating climate, 
is the place that furnishes not only the 
conditions for the growing of thrifty 
stock of all kinds, and the production of 
milk, but is the place where the condi- 
tions of agricultural life in some sense 
force upon the farmers the laborious 
work of milk production and butter and 
cheese making. And while he finds it 
something of a necessity, he also finds 
it profitable because suitable. 

OQ 


Raising Michigan Hampshires. 


The accompanying ilustration shows 
a yearling ram that won the champion- 
ship prizes at the leading state fairs 
and at the international in Chicago. 
The ram was bred and is owned by 
John Milton of Calhoun county, Mich. 

Concerning the feeding of his sheep, 
Mr Milton says: ‘‘During the winter 
I keep my ewes principally on hay and 
corn stalks, allowing the sheep to roam 
about the fields as they see fit. Four 
weeks before lambing time I begin feed- 
ing bran and oats once a day. When 
the lambs are two weeks old I provide 
a creep where I keep a mixture of 
bran and oats, with a little corn. The 
lambs go to this whenever they feel in- 
clined. 

“In spring I turn my sheep on a rye 
field and they get no grain. At wean- 
ing time I put the lambs on rape and 
mixed pasture and allow the sheep the 
run of the barn for shade, feeding oats 
and bran twice a day. My breeding 
sheep are kept on am alone.’ 


Prizes for But Buttermaker s—At the an- 
nual convention of the national cream- 
ery buttermakers’ association to be held 
at Sioux Falls, October 19-23, the fol- 
lowing prizes will be awarded: A cham- 
pionship $100 cup to buttermaker with 
best average score in six months’ edu- 
cational test. For the two best pack- 
ages of creamery butter in the con- 
vention, solid gold and silver medals, 
respectively. To state delegation, ten 
entries or more, with highest average 
score, $100 silk banner. A $50 cup is 
offered to buttermaker scoring highest 
from each state, having ten entries or 
more, butter to score 95 or better. A 
diploma of merit will be given each exe 
hibitor whose butter scores 93 or over. 
Cash prizes amounting to $5000 will be 
distributed pro rata as follows: $2000 
among all those, present or not, with 
butter scoring over 90, and $3000 only to 
those present. The best appearing state 
delegation in the procession will receive 
$50, and the next best nes 





Entirely different 
from any other 
separertor; more 
simple, durable, con- 
venient, safe and effi- 


cient. That is 
mand for 


THE TUBULAR 


is so great and why Sharples Separator Works 
isthe largestinthe world. Examinethe Tubularand 
you will buy no other. Write for freecatalog No. 100 
THE SHARPLES CO., P.M.SHARPLES, 
Chicago, Ill. West ‘Chester, Pa. 
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The Books Are Free 


If you have a horse 


© that is lamed or blem- 
Wil ished by any kind ofa 
growth or enlarge- 
FS) ment, that is Knee 
: Sprang or has Fistula, 
Poll Evil or Sweeny, 
or if there is a case of 
Lump Jaw among 
your cattle, = = 
atonce. We wil leona 
ou two big booklets. 
Seo tells you just how 
to cure these diseases 
and blemishes. The 
other proves that you 
oan cure them, and we 
pee, you success 
sides. Same meth- 
ods employed by over 
140,000 farmers and 
stock owners. rite 
for the books and 
tell us what kind of 
a case you have to 
treat. 


FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Stock Yards, Chicago, lil. 





















Wilder’s Stanchion 


—bein ng an improvement over 
Smith’s. Lightest, strongest, 
auickest, safest stanchion 
made. Has steel latch and 
automatic loc mes 
tionary when open. i 
cannot turn it in backing _ 
ade of best seasoned 
wood. Pins for fastenin 
every stanchion. Send for 
| testimonials. J. Ke WILDER 
& SONS, Box 812, Monroe, Mich. 
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You have in your hands at the same time the 
best remedy for Inflammation, Puff, Bursal 
Enlargements, Track Sorenesa, Ete, Don’t 
be afraid of blistering the skin or v taking the hair 
off. lt leaves no sign of its application, 

#2.00 per bottle delivered. Wesend on request 
a valuable book free, treating of diseases of 
animals. Write for it. 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Bickmore’s °7... 


Cures while you work him of all Harness, Sad- 
die or Collar Galls, ey meer = wm we ig 


etc. Sold everywhere by dealers, G 
Money refundedifit fails. ple mutedtert for 10 cents. 


BICKMORE GALL CURE COMPANY, Box 507, Old Town Me. 




















F On STRENGTH 
poll —_ ——— with 
worry forever when 

you bey one of oar 


HANDY WAGONS. 


y carry 4000 Ibs. and do 

Fy onelly, and don’t cost a 

fortune either. Write forthe freecatalogue. Ittelisall 
about this wagon and the famous Electrie Wheels. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., BOX 86, QUINCY, ILLINOIS.. 
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Don’t Be Humbugged 


by cream Extractors that mix water wii 
milk 











and do not extract. 


THE SUPERIOR 
CREAM EXTRACTOR 


(No water mixed with the milk) 
effects a complete separation in an hour bya 
— < of cold water in an outer jacket. 

A trial convinces and — is guaranteed. 
Write us to-day for our log. 
ior Fence Machine Co. 
174 Grand River Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
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Making a Dry Bordeaux Powder 





The use of a dust spray, which has 
been adopted quite largely in orchard 


sections in Mis- 
souri and other 
portions of the 


central west, has 
been referred to 
frequently in these 
columns. Consid- 
erable difficulty has been experienced 
in obtaining a dry bordeaux mixture 
which will have the same chemical pro- 
portions as the liquid bordeaux. Prof 
R. M. Bird, acting chemist of the Mis- 
souri experiment station, has succeed- 
ed in making a dry bordeaux powder 
which contains the copper in the same 
chemical state as in liquid bordeaux. 
In a recent bulletin he explains how it 
is made. 

The materials necessary to make 70 
pounds of the stock powder are four 
pounds copper sulphate, four pounds 
good quicklime, 2% gallons water in 
which to dissolve the copper sulphate, 
2% gallons water, which is to be ap- 
plied to the quicklime, and 60 pounds 
air-slaked lime, which has been sifted 
fine. 





COARSE SIEVE. 
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BOX FOR SIFTING LIME, 


Break up into small lumps 70 or 80 
pounds of quicklime and spread it out 
so that it will become air-slaked. When 
slaked and perfectly dry, sift it through 
a fine sieve of 100 meshes to the inch. 
Put the copper sulphate in a coarse 
bag and hang it in the 2% gallons water 
until dissolved. Pour gradually 2% gal- 
lons water over four pounds’ good 
quicklime in such a manner as to slake 
it to the finest powder, and give a good 
milk of lime solution. 

Put 60 pounds air-slaked lime in a 
shallow box where it can be worked 
over with a hoe. Pour the milk of lime 
and copper sulphate solution at the 
same time into a third vessel, and stir 
until thoroughly mixed, when it will 
have a deep: blue color and be thick. 
Put this immediately into a double 
flour bag filter, squeeze out most of the 
water, and empty the wet blue material 
at once into the 60 pounds of air-slaked 
lime, and work it up so that it will be 
well distributed. If too moist, add more 
lime. 

While still somewhat damp, rub 
through a coarse sieve, Fig 1, made of 
stout wire gauze 
having 25 to 30 


FIG 2. 


meshes to the 
inch, using the 
wooden __ block, 


Fig 3, to rub it 
through if nec- 
essary; the sift- 
er fits over a 
box, Fig 2, 
which is about 
3x3x3 feet. Then 
spread the ma- 
terial out to dry, 
and when per- 
fectly dry, sift 
through a fine mesh sieve, crushing all 
lumps. All except the sand, which is 


« BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 


Fig. J 


WOODEN BLOCK. 














ORCHARD AND GARDEN 


in the four pounds quicklime, should go 
through the fine sieve. 

This mixture will keep indefinitely, 
and contains about 3 1-3 times as much 
copper per gallon as is contained in 
liquid bordeaux. It may be diluted 
with powdered lime or flour, or may be 
used in this way. If 130 pounds of air- 
slaked lime or an equal volume of flour 
is added to 70 pounds of the stock 
powder, it will have practically the 
same copper strength as the 4-4-50 bor- 
deaux mixture. 

Insecticides such as paris green may 
be added in the form of powder in the 
proper proportions. The usual method 
of preparing a dust spray by slaking 
the lime with a strong solution of cop- 
per sulphate changes the chemical form 
of the copper to an oxide so that it does 
not stick as well to the leaves, nor 
prove as effectiv easa fungicide. 

caeeiiaiis 
Hints for Field Work. 


BY A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


During spring ana summer it is al- 
most necessary to expose many of the 
wooden implements that are constantly 
in use. If those that are not painted 
are given a coat of crude oil, the ex- 
posure to the weather will not injure 
them nearly so much. When buying 
new baskets for farm use, give them a 
coat of oil, both inside and out, and 
they will last twice as long. The cost 
is not over 5 cents for both oil and 
labor. 

Make up some canvas or leather bags, 
with hooks on them, and just large 
enough to hold a wrench, an oil can 
and a bunch of cotton waste; hang one 
on the plow or harrow when going into 
the field. The wrench and oil will often 
save a trip back to the barn, and the 
waste is useful to wipe off the mold- 
board after finishing a job in the field. 

Two or three galvanized iron pails 
are very useful for carrying fertilizers 
for distribution. If left in the field or 
otherwise exposed, they won't fall to 
pieces as wooden ones will. When in 
town, better get an assortment of bolts, 
screws, wire nails, a few horseshoe 


nails, an extra plow point, and any 
small tools necessary for the repair 
work. Some tool is sure to break, and 


such things are often worth ten times 
their cost in an emergency. 


ne a a 
The Gladiolus as an Auteomen Flower. 
Cc. L. ALLEN. 





If there is an objection to the gladio- 
lus as a garden flower it comes from 
the fact that, as generally grown, its 
season of bloom is of short duration. 
This is by no means the fault of the 
plant, but of its management, as it is 
just as easy to have the flowers in 
October as in July. Besides this the 
flowers in autumn are much finer than 
those in midsummer, when the heat is 
so intense, and as a rule the drouth so 
severe that the flowers rarely come to 
perfection in this climate, unless shad- 
ed from the midday sun, and the ground 
is kept cool and moist by a heavy 
mulch. With these precautions, the 
gladiolus is one of the most beautiful 
as well as the most showy of our gar- 
den flowers. 

For a succession of bloom frequent 
plantings must be made, as the flowers 
are of no longer duratien than those of 
the lily. This can be easily accom- 
plished in the same bed by planting, 
first the corms, or bulbs, in rows, say 
1 foot apart, and 2 inches apart in the 
rows, and two weeks later planting an- 
other row between the first two, which 
will allow plenty of room for growth. 

The gladiolus should never be planted 
in beds, but in small clumps, say half 
a dozen corms in each, wherever there 
is a vacant spot large enough to hold 
them, whether among annuals or in the 
shrubbery border, in sunny or shaded 
situations. Plantings can be made to 
advantage among. early flowering 
plants, which will afford a succession, 
always bearing in mind the importance 
of an open, airy situation. 

For late planting small bulbs will not 
answer, as they are apt to become so 


dried as to lose their vitality. Use the 
largest and strongest, and these should 
be kept in a dry room with a tempera- 
ture but little above the freezing point. 
In this locality, plantings can be made 
as late as the first of August, but we 
should not advise the keeping of many 
of the bulbs so late, unless the grower 
has a large supply, as all lovers of this 
flower should have, as they are so easily 
produced from the bulblets, or from 
seed. It is better not to defer a general 
late planting after July 10. 

A light frost, such as would destroy 
many tender plants, does not injure 
the gladiolus, and, by throwing a sheet 
or other light covering over the plants, 
they will withstand several degrees of 
frost. The greatest delight we have 
ever experienced with gladioluses was 
when they flowered in “Indian sum- 
mer,’ not that the spikes were as large, 
nor the flowers as well opened as in 
September, but because they were ex- 
ceptional, and well repaid the extra 
cost and care in — production. 


Weaknesses of the he Suddeth Pear. 


HIRAM HEATON, IOWA, 





References to the Suddeth pear 
prompt me to give my experience. It 
is not my purpose to discourage the 
planting of this pear, but I would like 
to tone down the enthusiasm of many 
people concerning its being blight proof, 
A few years ago I bought a tree and 
was convinced of its genuineness by the 
metal tag it bore. To begin with I 
had some doubts about this variety, as 
everything is claimed for it. I paid $2 
for the tree and agreed not to propa- 
gate for myself or allow anyone else to. 
The first year it made a pretty good 
growth, but the second every bit of the 
previous year’s growth died from blight. 
Every leaf on the tree blighted. I 
broke off whole branches of affected 
parts, picked off blighted leaves and 
it then started to make a new growth. 

I have tried Bartlett, Flemish Beau- 


ty, Jones Seedling, Clapp’s Favorite, 
Garber, Bessemianki, Buffum, Howell, 
Sheldon and several others. Buffum 


alone so far has proved to be blight 
proof, but it comes into bearing «cry 
slowly. Howell seems to be .lmost 
blight proof, but the Buffum, Sheldon 
and Howell are more reliable than the 
Suddeth. The Bessemianki, like Rus- 
sian apples, is a bad blighter and the 
others I have named are sure to blight 
and die before they have paid for the 
work required to give them bearing. 


Experience with Currants. 





D. H. WELLS, ONONDAGA COUNTY, N Y. 

My father set his first acre of cur- 
rants on his farm in 1874 and we have 
been interested in their culture ever 
since. We have found that the white 
varieties are not in demand and, there- 
fore, not profitable. In our section we 
have found Victoria, Fay and Cherry 
perhaps the most productive and prof- 
itable. In naming three varieties for 


general market purposes, I would give 


the following, Wilder, Fay and Cherry. 
We believe in early spring planting and 
fertilize with barnyard manure at least 
every second year. It is applied in the 
spring broadcast. 

We prune in the spring, cutting out 


all dead and old branches, as well as 
surplus sprouts. This is a very im- 
portant matter and should be looked 
after carefully every year. Our Wilder 
bushes are still young and are very 
promising, while France is a very pro- 
lifice variety and strong grower. This 


season Victoria has about half a crop, 


while the rest have hardly enough to 
pick. [See illustration of Cherry cur- 
rant plantation on earlier page—Edi- 
tor] 
— => 

Mildew on Cucumbers—To prevent 
mildew on cucumbers grown under 
glass, they should be started as late 
as possible in the season. The Hatch 
experiment station of Massachusetts 
Says a dry atmosphere in the house 
will largely prevent the spread of mil- 
dew. 





OUTFIT FOR SPRAYING 


POTATOES. 


A barrel pump outfit for 
be carried on almost any farm wagon, 
but a light one-horse rig is preferable. 
A convenient spray cart may be cheap- 
ly made by fastening a platform of 
boards or plank to the axle of a pair of 
forward wheels, which are provided 
with strong thills or shafts. The plat- 
form can be made so as to be readily 
and quickly detached when the wheels 
are wanted for any other purpose. A 
rig like the above is in use at the New 
Hampshire experiment station and state 
college. 


spraying may 
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F there is an impression in 

the minds of any that Mix- 

tures of White Lead and 

Zinc are better than Pure White 
Lead, it has been created by the 
manufacturers of the Mixtures, 
because a much larger profit can 
be made from the sale of these 
than by grinding and selling 
either White Lead or Zinc pure. 


If interested in paint or painting, address 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








PURE CLEAN SEED WHEAT 


ns, Golden Chaff, Fultzo, 
sdediteteanene: Mealy Pe Mammoth W 
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THE 0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 
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STANDARD FARM BOOKS 


Cider Makers Handbook. Trowbridge............ $1.00 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton.......... 50 
The Ice Crop. T. L. Hiles 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 























Cutting Grass with Auto Mower. 


The automobile lawn mower show in 
accompanying cut was purchased a year 
ago for the purpose of cutting the grass 
on the lawns around the Capitol build- 
ing at Washington. It was used dur- 
ing the summer of 1902, but this year 
horse motors are used. The automobile 
mower cost $1500, but the expenses of 
operating it and keeping in repair were 
heavy. It weighs 3000 pounds and can- 
not be used when the ground is soft 
without disfiguring the lawn; and dur- 
ing dry weather the great weight of 
the machine firms the soil, at times 
damaging the grass, is the opinion ex- 
pressed to us by an officer of the de- 
partment of agriculture. 

While the motor for farm or garden 
work has great possibilities, manufac- 
turers still have before them the prob- 
lem of solving the difficulties here sug- 
gested, and others in draft and opera- 





tion. Meanwhile automowers are ap- 
pearing here and there in different 
forms. A few are found in Europe and 
this country; an automobile lawn 


mower is in use on one of the extensive 
estates at Lee, in the Berkshire hills 
of Massachusetts, 

This expensive and somewhat unsat- 
isfactory experiment carried on at 


Washington is a good example of how 
While the automobile 


not to do it, 


vent this. Nests are usually made from 
12 to 15 inches square. Ground floors 
are more in favor than board floors, 
and cost much less. The best results 
are obtained from keeping 20 to 25 birds 
in a flock. Some succeed with 60 to 75 
in a flock, but these are in a minority. 


aS. Se 
Experience with Dorkings. 

MRS L. E. STARR, MASSACHUSETTS. 

Six years ago I started with prize 
Light Brahmas. After reading up dif- 
ferent fowl accounts, together with the 
agricultural report on poultry, I decid- 
ed to have a handsome lot of Silver 
Gray Dorkings, and try the new breed 
Sherwoods. I sent to Pennsylvania for 
eggs and of the Silver Gray Dorkings 
not 50% were fertile, while of the Sher- 
woods from the same place 89% hatched 
and they always grew well. I made 
complaint about the lack of fertility of 
the Dorking eggs and some more were 
sent, and I got about the same per cent 
from these. 

After the Dorking chicks were 
hatched they got along until they 
feathered out and then drooped and 
died. Those that ‘were opened had 
lung trouble. When late fall came I 
sent away and got a _ pure-blooded 
male. My own pullets laid a quantity 
of eggs, but they lacked fertility and 




















AUTOMOBILE LAWN MOWER ON CAPITOL GROUNDS AT WASHINGTON 


idea for machinery of this kind is in 
process of evolution, it is just as well 
for the government to carry on these 
tests instead of saddling upon individ- 
ual farmers the burden of impractical 
machinery, necessitating great outlay 
of money for operation and repairs. 


-— 


General Rules for Building. 





Every hen should have at least 6 
square feet of space in the scratching 
shed and about 4 square feet in the 
roosting room, is a rule laid down by 
Prof W. R. Graham of the Ontario 
agricultural college. Each bird of 
American breeds requires about 9 
inches of perch room, Leghorns 8 inches 
and Brahmas 10 inches. Roosts should 
be made low or near the ground. There 
are several reasons for this. Fowls of 
the heavier breeds cannot fly high, and 
those of the lighter breeds frequently 
injure the soles of their feet in jump- 
ing from high perches. 

When dropping boards are used, they 
should be moderately low to admit of 
easy cleaning. They should be made of 
matched lumber, 20 inches wide for one 
roost and 3 feet for two perches; the 
first being placed 8 to 10 inches from 
the wall. Most poultrymen prefer roosts 
2x2 inches with edges slightly rounded. 

Many use old boxes for nests, but 
such nests, if near the ground, are apt 
to induce egg eating. Dark nests pre- 


vitality. I had three hens lay till they 
got so weak they died. 

The third year, thinking the location 
did not suit the breed, I sent the eggs 
away to be set under hens, but with 
no better results. The experiment cost 
me about $100. I have raised the Sher- 
woods since, and Leghorns. This year 
I will use only Leghorns and if I try 
another kind it will be either the White 
Wyandot or Rhode Island Reds. I 
shall not use the Sherwoods again, be- 
cause of the feathered legs. They are 
a splendid table fowl. 


Keeping the Fowls Healthy. 


N. G SAXTON, OHIO. 





During the summer it is important 
that we should attend carefully to the 
sanitary conditions of the poultry yards 
and houses. No rubbish heaps should 
be allowed in the poultry yard, for they 
aftord an ideal breeding place for ver- 
min and may be the means of spreading 
serious disease among the fowls. Where 
the yard is situated in an orchard, the 
dead limbs which fall should be re- 
moved frequently. 

The droppings should be taken from 
the houses daily. I have tested a num- 
ber of devices for catching the drop- 
pings, but none of them have proved 
entirely satisfactory. In houses with 
earth floors the droppings may be raked 
out and fresh dirt or straw scattered 
over the floor. Fresh water is essential 


THE POULTRY YARD 








to the health of the fowls, and should 
be accessible to them at all times. See 
that the drinking fountains are kept 
clean, and if possible place them in a 
Shady position. The troughs or other 
vessels used in feeding milk become 
sour and filthy in a short time, and 
should be washed daily. 

For feeding milk and soft foods I 
have an arrangement by which the food 
cannot be fouled, as it is when fed in 
the usual way. Over the long, narrow 
pan in which the food is given is placed 
a cover made of lath, 2% inches apart. 
To get the food the fowls must insert 
their heads between the lath. Use lime 
and whitewash liberally during the 
summer. There is no more effective 
preventive aganist lice and other ver- 
min, Whitewash the walls, perches and 
yard fences; it improves appearances 
and insures cleanliness. 

Of equal importance with cleanliness 
is exercise. The lazy fowl is a losing 
proposition, and should not be tolerated. 
If possible allow the chickens free range 
for a part of the day, at least. An hour 
each afternoon will benefit them great- 
ly. When, for any reason, I cannot 
turn the chickens out of the yard, I 
mow a quantity of grass for them. By 
this means I frequently have an abun- 
dance of eggs when others have few. 
Especially when molting, the hens are 
inclined to droop. Make them work for 
their food and it will keep them in 
good health. See that they do not lack 
green food. 

ie 
Table Scraps for Poultry. 


EMMA E. ALLING, KANSAS. 


I try to feed to a flock of 50 Light 
Brahmas two bushels grain each 
month, and two bushels of grain prod- 
ucts in the form of table scraps, which 
we get from hotels, restaurants and pri- 
vate families, who are often glad to 
have such scraps removed. Their col- 
lection costs us nothing except the 
work. We have also bits of food from 
our own table, also milk both sweet and 
sour. I like to make this mixture of 
scraps stiff with corn chops, shorts and 
bran. 

The feeding of two quarts of this 
each day is very satisfactory. It is fed 
for their breakfast, or sometimes cov- 
ered up in various places with straw, 
in order to induce the fowls to scratch 
for it. Bits of meat, pastry and pud- 
ding make a fine relish. Hens fed on 
these scraps are bound to lay, and pul- 
lets raised on them develop into 200 
egg hens. 


-— 
_— 


For Sore Heads I use vaseline, ker- 
osene and sulphur rubbed on the head. 
This is a quick and effective cure. I 
have not been troubled with cholera 
or roup and attribute it to keeping 
everything clean around the poultry 
yard and houses.—[Mrs J. M. Baer, 
Beaufort County, S C. 


Portions of an Old Cheese Box 





nailed in the corners of box coops, 
making them round, will prevent young 
chicks smothering one another by 


crowding when kept without the old 
hen. 


During Hot Weather I spray the 
poultry houses at night with cold brine. 
It cools the air very much and makes 
it pleasanter for the fowls.—[Mrs Hat- 
tie C. Bon, Webster County, Neb. 


Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheu- 
matic that he feels as if his joints 
were being dislocated? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will 
permanently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands 
grateful testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood Bon which the disease depends, 
completely eliminates it. and strength- 
ens the system against its return. 
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Free Books 
for Farmers 


These books are compiled from 
the publications of the various 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, 
and are of great value to all practi- 
cal farmers. 

We mail them /ree to all farmers 
who apply for them. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 














Crimson Clover Seed twine Sora now tea: 


. 8. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 





TREES SUCCEED WHERE 
La Nursery. OTHERS FAIL 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


STARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Ete 
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FlintKote Roofing 


a constant 


once laid needs none 


Fire-proof 


THE FLINTKOTE FOLKS BOSTON. 


Inexpensive Easy t ay 















NO HUMBUG. .'c:°. 


Bwine V, Stock Marker and Calf Dehorner. Sige swine 
from rooting. Makes48 different ear marks. Extracts 
Horns. Price $1.50. Send $1 for trisl. If it suits, send bal- 
ence. Pat’d May 6,192. Hog and Calf Holder only 75e. 


FARMER GRICHTON, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 





DEATH TO HEAVES NEWTON’S Renve, Cough, Dis. 
- Guaranteed ty temper and Indigestion Cure. 
came A veterinary specific for wind, 
! PE throat aud stumach troubles, 
ne Str recommends, $1.00 per 
} can. Dealers. Mail or Ex. paid. 
Newton Horse Remedy Uo., 
Toledo, Ubio. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 


For Hundreds of Cash Buyers. 


The names and addresses of these Cash Rayers you can get in full in 
our monthly U. 8. REAL ESTATE JOURNAL, These cash buyers sre 
located throughout the United States and Get our Journal 
and write to them, and sell your property yourself, If the buyers” 
addresses are not in our Journal,we will refund yourmoney. Yearly 
subscriptions $1.00. The first Journal may make or save you many 
dollars in buying or selling. Sample Journals 25 cents each, 


U.S. Reaf Estate Journal, 50 House Biock, Ilion, N.Y. 


HEAVES CAN BE CURED 


We have a guarantee cure for Heaves, Coughs and Colds, 
Guaranteed to enre or money refunded. One package by mail, 
60c. 12 pkgs. by ex. with written guarantee to cure, 

Wilbur Stock Food Co., 75 @nd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ABORTION a ee 


Retention of Placent 
Failure to Breed Powder is the Best Known 
—Jand the most successful 
cure for these diseases in the world? Used by 
successful live stock men everywhere. Write 
for circular. Address 


H. W. KELLOGG 'CO., St. Paul, Minn. = 
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THAT THE 

















PORTRAIT 16 PAGES 
CATALOG ™ 0 


The publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition 
of their 116-page illustrated catalog. The style 
has been much improved and many portraits 
of the most eminent scientists along the lines 
of agriculture and allied subjects have been 
added, including such authors as Thomas 
Shaw, W. A. Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel 
W. Johnson, A. 8S. Fuller, L, H._ Bailey, 

Patrick Barry, L. M. Wil- 
and Edward 











Peter Hende son, 
cox, .E. Rexford, C. L, Allen 

estor 
o_ ties a detailed description of the 
most recent and popular books covering every 
Phase of agricultural and outdoor life, _pre- 
senting an unusual variety of available liter- 
ature, the study of which will enable the 
reader to successfully cope with any intricate 
question that may present itself. This catalog 
is as essential to the progressive farmer's 
library as any other work of reference and 
will be sent to all applying for it. Inclose 
4c in stamps to cover cost of mailing. 


+ an ORANGE,JURD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette ice, New York, . ° 
“Marquette Building, Chicago, IM. 

















See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 
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time during the year. Specimen copy free, For- 


eign subscriptions, except Canada, $2, or 8s 4d per 
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frequently printed without cost to the subscriber. 
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your paper, or wrapper shows to what time your 
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A long astretch of hot weather 
throughout the corn belt, with a fair 
distribution of showers, is wanted by 
grain growers from Ohio to Texas. But 
may there be deliverance from the 
blasting hot winds of 1894 and the 
equally disastrous climatic conditions 
ot 1901, which cut in two this king of 
American cereals. On the whole the 
year in agriculture, while possibly fall- 
ing below the average, promises to 
prove fairly satisfactory in production 
and market values. 


—_ 





New England farmers are aroused 
over the recent raise of 1 and 2 cents 
per 100 pounds in freight rates by the 
New York, New Haven and Hartford 
railroad and the cuntemplated advance 
by the Boston and Maine. The excuse 
made by railroad officials for the ad- 
vance is the increase in operating ex- 
penses due to higher coal and wages. 
The injustice of it is apparent when 
it is considered that rates on this road, 
which carries nearly all the freight of 
southern New England, are higher than 
on either of the other great systems; 
further, that the freight department 
brings greater gross earnings and is 
operated at but half the expense of the 
passenger service. Farmers everywhere 
should be interested in protesting 
against such a move on the part of 
the railroads, for there is no telling 
when other roads will take similar ac- 
tion. 





—_ 


Slowly but surely the values of farm 
lands in the eastern and New England 
states are improving. The evidences ar- 
rayed in American Agriculturist’s spe- 
cial investigation should make an im- 








EDITORIAL 


press for the betterment of the farmer’s 
financial standing. Granted that the 
splendid agricultural lands of the west 
are most attractive propositions, yet 
there is no reason why the progressive 
farmers of the middle and _ eastern 
states should not be accorded due con- 
sideration from banks and business in- 
terests generally, when loans are sought 
for the further improvement of the 
farms. The testimony of our corre- 
spondents on the higher trend of val- 
ues should inspire greater confidence 
than ever before in the merits of east- 
ern farming, where we have tne best 
cash markets in the world at our doors. 
Land in some of our eastern and New 
England states is now relatively among 
the best business propositions in the 
country. 


-— 





A Reform That Must Come, 





The parcels post is already in effect 
between the United States and many 
foreign countries at a uniform charge 
of 12 cents per pound for parcels not 
exceeding 3% feet long, 4 feet around 
and 11 pounds in weight, except that to 
Chili and Bolivia the rate is 20 cents, 
and to Germany weight limited to 4 
pounds 6 ounces. It is probable that 
the parcels post will ere long include 
all foreign countries. 

But you must pay 16 cents per pound 
to mail a package to any part of this 
country, and the weight must not ex- 
ceed four pounds! 

Thus you may mail three times as 
big a parcel to New Zealand and at 
one-fourth less per pound than you 
can to your next town in this country. 

Why this discrimination against the 
domestic parcels post? To enable the 
express companies to continue their ex- 
tortion. But the American people won’t 
stand for it. 

True, the last congress failed to ap- 
propriate $100,000 for a test of the do- 


mestic parcels post, but that defeat is, 


just enough to make the people hot for 
this convenience. 

With free mail collection and deliv- 
ery, parcels post, good roads, electric 
trains and telephones, the country will 
be the most attractive place to live. 


a __c 


Under the new general law, just 
enacted by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, the electric railways have the 
right to carry freight or express matter 
under certain restrictions. The same 
privilege has been accorded in many 
other states. Some towns and cities 
still refuse to grant franchises that 
include freight and express privileges. 
This is all wrong, provided proper re- 
strictions are insisted upon to safe- 
guard the public interests. Some quite 
large towns oppose granting freight 
franchises to trolley cars on the ground 
that it will hurt the trade of the city. 
Nothing could be more absurd, for it is 
a well-established axiom that the more 
perfectly and economically merchan- 
dise can be transported from purchaser 
to consumer, the better for both town 
and country, and indeed for all con- 
cerned. Expresscompanies already have 
a jealous eye on the trolley roads, and 
are quietly making contracts with a 
view to acquiring a monopoly of the 
parcels business on the electric rail- 
way. We trust this will not go so far 
as to materially interfere with the 
parcels post that is bound to come. 
In fact, the trolley mail car is just the 
beginning of an improvement in the 
rural postal service that will be as 
great in its ‘way as has been rural free 
delivery. 

eo 

The world’s dependence upon the 
product of American cotton fields is 
graphically shown in the exports rec- 
ords of the fiscal year just closed. In 
spite of the phenomenally high prices 
for our splendid southern staple, ex- 
ports of raw cotton, $316,000,000, showed 
an increase of close to $28,000,000 over 
the preceding year. The value of cot- 
ton exported constituted more than 40% 
of the entire exports of domestic prod- 
ucts, and was greater, by a round mil- 





lion dollars, than the combined value of 
all cereals and flour. Every effort should 
be made to maintain our supremacy in 
the world’s cotton market. 


—— 
>_> 


How far wrong are educational ten- 
dencies is suggested by the following 
fact: Reports from 160 teachers in 112 
rural schools in New Jersey are to the 
effect that 37% of the children from six 
to nine years of age expressed written 
preference for occupations connected 
with the soil, but this proportion rapidly 
decreased with age until at 14 and over, 
only 2% of the boys want to be farmers. 





-/0 
The answers were given in writing 
without any previous notice, so that 


they may truthfully be taken to express 
the child mind. This test is remarkable 
proof of the degree to which the school 
and other environment of the average 
child in the country tends to force it 
away from the land. We by no means 
accuse the school of being entirely at 
fault, for many parents do much more 
to turn their children against agricul- 
ture. This instance simply emphasizes 
the necessity of a proper conception of 
the dignity of agriculture and of the 
pleasures of country life on the part of 
parents, teachers and the general pub- 
lic. Children are very largely governed 
by their surroundings, and the parent 
who is always grumbling about his oc- 
cupation need not wonder if the young 
people fail to follow it. 
= 


The better we can make this paper 
pay advertisers the better position we 
will be in to constantly improve it. 
‘When you want to buy goods, see if 
they are not advertised in this issue or 
in some previous one. Help us to im- 
prove the paper by doing all the busi- 
ness you can with our advertisers. Can 
We count on you to do this? We think 


we can. Read the guarantee printed in 
fine type in the first column of this 
page. 


-— 





Members of the Chicago live stock ex- 
change are charged by a western rail- 
way attorney with “filching from the 
consumer exorbitant commissions on 
every car shipped.” This very bitter 
language before the interstate com- 
merce commission, from a defendant 
railway, charged with discriminating 
against live stock shipments to this city, 
and favoring Kansas City packing 
house products. The farmer and -feeder 
is not so directly interested in the dif- 
ferences between these two sets of peo- 
ple, as he is in securing reasonable 
freights on his shipments. Both are of- 
fenders in exacting heavy toll from the 
producer. Why do they succeed in this? 
through force of thorough organization; 
a hint here for the farmer, who lacks 
just this requisite. 


— 





Within the past week the pure food 
law relating to importations has been 
fairly launched. It is too early to de- 
termine its full value, but the operation 
of the federal statute is in the right di- 
rection. The officials do not intend to 
analyze every bit of foodstuffs brought 
into the country, as much of it is con- 
ceded entirely free from adulteration 
or sophistication. But it is the purpose 
te get after the notoriously mislabeled 
or adulterated product, whether it be 
wine, or sausage or condiment. The 
abuses are to be corrected, or the stuff 
kept out of the country. By the way, 
what will the department of agriculture, 
in charge of this work, do with meat 
products sent here which are found to 
be preserved with boracic acid? 

— 


The best form of public government 
ever devised, for small communities, is 
the old-fashioned town meeting that 
still prevails in New England, and to 
a lesser extent is practiced elsewhere. 
It has remained for the little town of 
Leominster, Mass, however, to be the 
first to set up a forum or public tribune 
where any and all questions of interest 
to the people may be freely discussed. 
It is to be established as a result of 
the people’s action at the recent town 
meeting and is to be under control of 
the town fathers or selectmen. Who 
shall say this is not a good idea? 





The Thoughtful Hour. 


The Farmer and His Work. 


[From a sermon by Rev S. H. Woodiow.] 








There is aa old saying that “He who 
causes two blades of grass to grow 
where one grew before, is a public bene- 
factor.” If that is true, what shall 
be said of the man who drains the 
pestilent swamp, turning its sour clods 
up to the air and sunshine, causing 
them to grow with grain? What shall 
be said of the man who removes the 
stones from a rocky hillside until at 
last he has a hillside of growing corn? 
Are not such men benefactors in the 
highest sense? 

The farmer is often a subject for ridi- 
cule. He represented as lean and 
lank, with a few straggling hairs on 
his chin, pantaloons supported by one 
suspender and a wisp of hay in his hair. 


> 


is 


This is hardly a true picture. A typi- 
cal farmer may have hands showing 


the signs of hard labor, but he has a 
well-fitting suit of good clothes, good 
boots, hat and overcoat and a pocket- 
book with some money in it. 

A farmer is usually handicapped by 
his isolation. He is far from neighbors 
and has little to do with social cour- 
tesies. In this way he sometimes be- 
comes narrow and self-centered. But 
he also has advantages. His life is a 
natural and normal one. He comes in 
close touch with all the beauty of na- 
ture. He has more beautiful scenery 
than that upon which his city brother 
gazes in the theater. He listens to con- 
certs more delightful than any ever 
heard in a concert hall. The farmer 
represents the absolute necessities of 
life. If he works not, we eat not. He 
is timed to the order or nature, not 
to city watches. There is no way in 
which the hustle and bustle of the city 
can bring results to pass in his labor. 
You cannot hasten a field of ripening 
grain nor hustle an orchard of matur- 
ing fruit. 

SHOULD LIVE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Every boy or girl should live in the 
country till ten years of age. God pity 
the boy who is born in a narrow street 
of a great city, who has not had a bit 
of green grass on which to place his 
feet, and who has never lain on his 
back in some upland pasture and 
watched the white clouds drift across 
the blue sky and dreamed of the things 
he would do when once he became a 
man. 

The farmer is also one of the most 
independent of men. If he has a fair- 
ly good farm he can raise all that is 
necessary for the supply of his wants. 


No combination of coal barons can 
fieeze him out, for he raises his own 
wood; no combination of meat or food 


prducers can starve him out, as he can 
raise his own food. We are all depend- 
ent upon the farmer and his’ work. 
Practically all our food products come 
from the soil. The men in cities who 
are the centers of business, politics and 


practical affairs are the children or 
grandchildren of farmers, and are 
spending the energy which their fa- 


thers stored up by a life of hard labor. 
What society gains in fineness of tem- 
per and polish, it loses in strength and 
force. Society is always dying at the 
top, but new and vigorous shoots are 
constantly springing from the soil. The 
farmer is perfect in his own order and 
place. The only way in which we can 
pay our debt is by giving him the meas- 
ure of respect that is due his fruitful 
labors. 


—— >. 


Management of the Peach Orchard 
in a non-bearing year was discussed by 
several Connecticut growers recently. 
J. H. Hale said each man must man- 
age his orchard to suit himself, age of 
trees, the variety, soil and what he is 
driving at. Do not stimulate too much 
wood growth. Excessive cultivation and 
feeding will make a large growth at 
the expense of fruit buds. Curtail plant 
food 50 to 75% and cut out more or less 
of the cultivation. 























The 1903 Tobacco Acreage. 





The following estimate of the area of 
this year’s tobacco crop, and its condi- 
tion, July 1, is compiled by the 
statistician of the U S dept of agri 
from the department’s correspondents 
in all the tobacco districts of the coun-~ 
ry. 

From these figures, it will be seen the 
‘otal acreage is estimated at 1,037,735 
i, compared with 1,030,734 in ’02, an in- 
*xrease of 7001 a. The most important 
nereases are estimated in Fla, Tenn, 
3C and Wis. Decreased acreages are 
shown for Va, Ark, O and N C. Small 
decreases are estimated for N Y, Pa 
and Ga. 

AVERAGE OF THE 1903 TOBACCO CROP. 


July 1, 
State 1902 1903 1903 
MEGEO  cckcctaes 4,755 4,993 95 
CB: stdcaswcaece 2,725 13,234 95 
2, sasdnadaes 8,040 7,960 93 
PO iccdtcaedees 17,269 15,887 93 
MG ocensvsesee 34,081 33,059 90 
TE weneneuniecd 182,359 162,300 84 
IN © cocvceusese 219,263 214,878 82 
SC cossedcoces 34,912 40,149 88 
Gi ceresteanee'e 2,050 2,030 88 
WAG avcnxennene 3,079 3,726 93 
BE cadassenwe 1,405 1,222 85 
0 re 9,830 71,198 87 
af ere 4,676 4,395 83 
Ge. aracentaens 322,194 338,304 84 
OD <cateawaas 62,949 60,431 87 
, ereereres 7,469 7,096 85 
lll 1,311 1,298 91 
RROD kébadennes 48,422 51,812 91 
i siminatensn 2,140 2,012 86 
Other states.. 1,805 1,751 ~ 





Total .......1,030,734 1,037,735 

These reports were probably secured 
from correspondents during June be- 
fore transplanting had been completed 
in a number of states, particularly in 
the north. This may account for esti- 
mates from several states being, in the 
opinion of American  dAgriculturist, 
much too large. In N Y, for instance, 
the acreage has been decreasing for 
several years. teports received by 
American <Agriculturist a few weeks 
ago, from correspondents in all sections 
of the Onondaga section, indicated a de- 
crease in acreage all the way from 5 
to 60%. In the Chemung district the 
acreage was estimated at about the 
same as last year. The estimate of the 
department's statistician of a decrease 
of only 1% in N Y¥ we believe to be far 
from what it should be. 

THE NORTH CAROLINA ACREAGE, 


In the same way the estimated de- 
crease of only 2% in the N C acreage 
seems much too small. Reports received 
from N C have been unanimous in 
claiming that the unfavorable weather 
early in the season, lack of help, and 
last year’s low prices, have led to a 
large decrease in the tobacco acreage 
ot the state. A well informed corre- 
spondent of the Western Tobacco Jour- 
nal recently estimated the decrease at 
from 15 to 20%. Many N C growers are 
said to be raising cotton instead of 
tobacco. 

The estimate of a 4% increase in Ct 
seems overdrawn. While there has un- 
doubtedy been a_ slight increase in 
acreage in the Ct valley, there has been 
t large decrease in the Housatonic val- 
ley, which should about equal any in- 
erease in Other sections. The 7% in- 
crease in Wis also seems large. Many 
beds early in the season were injured 
by the cold, wet weather. While there 
is undoubtedly a slight increase in Wis, 


ii probably does not amount to more 


than 3% at the most. 
Oo 
Tobacco Notes. 
NEW YORK. 

ONONDAGA Co—F. E. Bonsteel and W. 
J. Carter, representing the govt see 
reau of soils, have been working in this 
section for several weeks, examining 
tobacco lands. They will remain until 
Oct and will carefully note the growth 
of the tobacco crop in the northern and 
central portions of the county. On the 
conclusion of their work they will make 

detailed report on the conditions of 
the soil, which if favorable may lead 
to the establishment of an experiment 
Station in the county. 

> 

American Agriculturist long ago 
Passed the improvement stage, at least 
it is impossible to see how it could 
be made much better, and I sincerely 





hope the farmer will appreciate your | 


endeavor in his behalf by striving to 
improve his business methods after 
reading it.—[J. A. 
County, N Y. 


Turner, Oswego | 


TOBACCO CROP PROSPECTS 





doing it. We want boys in every town to sell 


No money required to begin. 
You can start next week if you write now. 


$22 


Saturday can earn as much money as he wants. 
us we will not only tell him how to do it but put him in the way of 





ANY BOY ane is willing to work ‘alias school hours on Friday and on 


If he will write to 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


Hundreds of boys all over the country are making many dollars weekly 
in this work. Some are making $10.00 to $15.00 a week regularly. 
We furnish the first week’s supply free. 


IN EXTRA CASH PRIZES will be distributed next month 
among boys who selj FIVE or more copies weekly 


If you will try it write and we will send next week’s supply and every- 
thing necessary to start at once, including a booklet showing photographs 
and ‘describing methods of our most successful boy agents. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 519 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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BBS SHOE 


represent more gun for the money than any 
other firearm on the market. 
They are made to shoot hard and to last 
a life-time. Your dealer sells them. 
Catalog free om request. 


naene Satine tanh beeee 










_Fearless FF 
Threshers.f; 


Best for single farmer or Mm 
several on bors. With 
tread t's all indoors. 
Suitab oe either horse power or engine. Threshes and 
cleans lectly. Runs easy. Also Ho:se Powers, En- 
aw Bag eed Cutters, Wood Saws, Silos, etc. Send for 


HARDER MFG.‘CO., Cobleskill, N. ¥. 

















Ageocy, 313 Broadway, THE REMINGTON ARMS CO., lion, nv. 





FOR SALE —32)-acre farm near Huntsville, Ala 
1 mile from R. R. depot, good soil, i? 
roads, well watered, ideal stock or grain farm. 


bargain. Write quic k. 
DR. C. B. HOGEBOOM, Huntsville, Ala. 





TEACH YOUR ANIMALS fistrnction ‘by ‘matt 


mal Training School, Atiautic City, N. J. 








Head quarters 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


(Note Simplicity.) 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS 


SILOS, WINDMILLS, 
WATER SUPPLY GOODS. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS. 


LUNT, MOSS & CO., 43 S. Market ‘Sheet, BOSTON, 


BRANCH OFFICE, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















STANDARD FARM BOOKS, — 


Poultry Architecture. G. B. Fiske.......++.... 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. G. B, 
RID ons ccs 00600008 00050000000 00000c0cn ces benesenes 
Talks on Manures (revised edition), Joseph 
ON FOS peceasasoasy ipemesnsens pusrcesnten i 
Soiling Crops and the Silo. omas Shaw..... a 
secs oe J. B. bert 


Tobacco Leaf. Killebrew aud 

BMYTICK 20.02. ccccc cece cer ceeeesecssecsecsccseeeesees 
Mushrooms; How to Grow Them. Wm, Falconer Le 
Prize Gardening. G. B. Fiske... ...ccccccccccesece 


RANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


N York, N Y¥, 
s2 Lafayette "Place, oY otic Building, Chicago, IL 
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NEW YORK. 


Nerth Norwich, Chenango Co, July 
18—The long drouth retarded growth of 
grass, and in many cases practically 
ruined the hay crop on uplands, but re- 
cent rains have greatly relieved the sit- 
uation, and probably a crop of 75% will 
be cut. 

Lockport, Niagara Co, July 19—Tim- 
othy hay has been improving wonder- 
fully, and will be two-thirds to three- 
quarters of average crop of good qual- 
ity. Clover and bluegrass will not be 
over half crop, but of good quality. 


Granger, Allegany Co, July 18—Hay 


crop much better than was expected 
a while ago. Oats and beans looking 
well. Potatoes are growing very fast, 


but are badly infested with bugs. Corn 
nearly a failure. Cows milking rather 
light for this time of year. 


Yates, Orleans Co, July 19—Oats are 
heading fast. Beans look rather poorly. 
Corn doing nicely. Cherries worth 4 to 
54%c p lb. Potatoes are looking fine. 
New potatoes worth $1.80 p bu, old po- 
tatoes 40c. 

Maine, Broome Co, July 19—Hay crop 
much better than was anticipated a 
month ago, and is of far better quality 
than last year. Corn is backward and 
weedy. Oats coming fast. Wheat and 
rye spotted. Seeding poor on account 
of drouth. Miles’s cmy paid 85c p 100 
for June milk. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, July 19—The 
bean crop never looked better, and the 
acreage is more than for years past. 
Oats generally fair, but not as good as 
last year. Grass seed sown last spring 
on winter grain a complete failure. 
Apple crop very uneven, but a good crop 
of pears and some plums. 

Lawrence, St Lawrence Co, July 20— 
Farmers are ready to begin haying. 
Crop will finally be from two-thirds to 
three-quarters, notwithstanding the dis- 
couraging outlook of a month ago. 
Grain of all kinds promises well. Corn 
late, but coming forward quite rapidly. 
Very few farms have changed hands 
recently, but whenever a good one 
comes into the market there are plenty 
of buyers. 

Coventry, Chenango Co, July 19— 

tain came in time to bring forward 
grass, and the hay crop promises to be 
good. Some have already begun to cut 
it. Oats look well. Little prospect for 
corn, except fodder. Apples in some or- 
chards will yield a fair harvest, others 
few. Cherries plentiful. Plums falling 
badly. Pears, few. Bees working well. 
Plenty of white clover, and other honey 
producing sources to collect from, and 
they are busy storing it. 


Westford, Otsego Co, July 19—The 
click of the mowing machine is heard 
on all sides. Hay about half a crop. 
Potatoes about two-thirds of a stand, 
The best potatoes in Otsego Co are in 
vicinity of Elk Creek. Tops look very 
nice. Buckwheat looks healthy. Oats 
are medium growth straw, not heading 
very well; average about half a crop. 
Corn very backward for the time of 
year. But very few apples in sight on 
trees. Berries are a short crop all 
around. 

South Dansville, Steuben Co, July 19 
—Winter grain is nearly ready for the 
harvester, and is an average crop. Ex- 
cept on wet pieces, oats are looking 
fine. Potatoes, with the exception of a 
few pieces where the seed rotted, are 
looking fine. Potato bugs are plentiful, 
but many farmers are preparing to 
spray for bugs and blight. Hay is be- 
ing cut and is much better than was 
thought, and better than last year. Old 
hay has been selling for from $17 to $20 
p ton. Oats are worth 42c p bu, wheat 
76c, buckwheat $1.30 p 100. 

Bee Inspection Work—For 1903 the 
state has been divided into three di- 
visions by the dept of agri, and an 
agent put in charge of each, as follows: 
N. D. West of Middleburg for Broome, 


Chenango, Delaware, Greene, Kings, 
Nassau, New York, Orange, Otsego, 
Queens, Richmond, Rockland, Scho- 


harie, Suffolk, Sullivan and Ulster coun- 
ties; Charles Stewart of Sammonsville 
for Albany, Columbia, Dutchess, Essex, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Madison, 
Montgomery, Oneida, Putnam, Rensse- 
laer, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren, 
Washington and Westchester counties; 
Mortimer Stevens of Pennellville for 


[3] 





Allegany, Cattaraugus, Cayuga, Chau- 


tauqua, Chemung, Clinton, Cortland, 
Erie, Franklin, Genessee, Jefferson, 
Lewis, Livingston, Monroe, Niagara, 


Onondaga, Ontario, Orleans, Oswego, St 
Lawrence, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, 
Tioga, Tompkins, Wayne, Wyoming 
and Yates counties. 

Leray, Jefferson Co, July 18—Hay in 
some places will be nearly a full crop. 
Corn has been planted two and three 
times, but does not come, so many have 
sown buckwheat. Plenty of rain now. 
Grain looks well. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 





Lakeside, Susquehanna Co, July 19— 
Farmers are now busy getting in hay, 
which is a better crop than expected. 
Some have double the amount that they 
had last year. Corn is looking good, 
better than expected at first, it being 
so dry. Some farmers complain of po- 
tatoes rotting in the ground, but most 
potatoes look well. 


Patton, Cambria Co, July 17—Wheat 
ripening rapidly, and some being cut. 
Many oats fields attacked with rust, 
some so badly affected that they have 
a red appearance from a distance. Corn 
has been doing poorly; it has the ap- 
pearance of being frozen. Some say 
that it has been damaged by the thread 
worm. Some corn fields have been 
sown to buckwheat. Many apple and 
pear trees have been attacked by a sort 
of blight. The leaves on the extremi- 
ties of the branches wilt and become 
black. Some pear trees were entirely 
killed last year. The disease seems to 
be spreading rapidly. Three silos, the 
first in this section, will be put up 
soon. Old potatoes 60c p bu, strawber- 
ries 12%c p bskt, milch cows $30 to $60, 
work horses $100 to $175. 

Freedom, Beaver Co, July 17—Hay 
crop in this section is very light on ac- 
count of the late, cold spring. But lit- 
tle of the new crop yet harvested. Hay 
is worth $20 p ton here, the highest price 
paid for years. Two plots of alfalfa are 
growing on Hilltop farm. This is the 
first year with it here. It was sown on 
a finely pulverized seed bed without 
any nurse crop, the latter part of May. 
Pastures have been fairly good, al- 
though most of the dairymen in this 
section begin feeding fodder corn about 
Aug 1. The output of milk this sum- 
mer for a radius of 150 miles of Pitts- 
burg is not as great as last year. The 
milk producers’ assn has got down to 
a solid organization, with a member- 
ship of nearly 1000. The prospects are 
that there will be roughage enough to 
carry cattle through the coming win- 
ter. Commercial feeds are largely de- 
pended upon. 


DELAWARE. 


Bridgeville, Sussex Co, July 18—Ley- 
ton & Owens have been shipping out po- 
tatoes from this point. Peach crop very 
light, they say, but apples a good crop. 
Some early apples being shipped. 


MARYLAND. 


Thurmont, Frederick Co, July 18— 
Wheat harvest over and nearly all tak- 
en in. Some threshing, indicating a 
yield of 20 bus p a. Owing to wet 
weather, considerable trouble has been 
had to harvest. There has been great 
corn weather lately, and difficulty in 
keeping the grass down. Fruit a spot- 
ted crop and abundant in some locali- 
ties, while in others there is none. Hay 
crop has greatly improved. No fine 
stock being offered or sold here, or land 
sold, except small tracts. 

Fork, Baltimore Co, July 19—Wheat 
all harvested. Moderate crop of hay. 
W. H. Riddle had the best field of tim- 
othy in this vicinity, and also an ex- 
cellent crop of onions. Sheep selling at 
to 6%c p 1b, calves 5c, corn $3.25 
p bbl. 

Millington, Kent Co, July 17—Wheat 
is now being threshed, with small 
yields; not over half a crop. Best wheat 
lands of this county are yielding only 
from 5 to 10 bus, and most of this is 
of inferior quality. Good wheat for 
seed will be in demand. Corn is now 
making rapid growth, but the stand is 
not up to the average. Early potatoes 
a good crop and late ones being plant- 
ed. Tomato packers are now making a 
fine growth, but will be late, owing to 
the scarcity of plants to set out; but 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


they give promise of a good crop. Fruit 
of all kinds will be scarce, peaches in 
particular. Hay was a short crop and 
selling at $12 to $15 p ton. Pastures are 
getting short and stock only in fair 
condition. Young grass on_ stubble 
looks well. New wheat from 70 to 75c 
p bu, corn 55c, potatoes 40c. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pemberton, Burlington Co, July 21— 
Corn promises the poorest crop we have 
had for many years. Wheat and rye 
were short of the usual amount. The 
hay crop will not be over one-half, 
about like last year’s crop. Potatoes 
looking well and will yield a fair crop. 
This has been a hard year here for 
farmers; 8 weeks of excessive dry 
weather followed by very hot and cold 
weather, during which the sun did not 
shine for a week at a time. This was 
interspersed with a few very hot days, 
and then cold again with cloudy skies, 
and cold rain. These conditions are not 
the kind we want for farm crops of any 
kind. 

Red Bank, Monmouth Co, July 19— 
Hay farmers have made good use of the 
recent fine weather. Wheat and rye 
gathered in good condition. Hay crop 
will be about 75% more than was ex- 
pected during the drouth and of the 
very best quality. Much timothy to cut 
yet, as it is still growing. Potatoes are 
a good crop this year. Tomatoes are 
looking and growing fine since the 
rains, and promise a big crop. Ruta- 
bagas have been a good paying crop 








writes Wild, Neame & Co, London hop 


factors. Values continue firm owing to 
the extreme scarcity and the unfavor- 
able reports from the plantations. In 
all districts there is a cuntinued attack 
of vermin and washing only temporarily 
cleans the bine, as fresh fly is contin- 
ually appearing. There is a fair run of 
bine in most of the well cultivated gar- 
dens, but growers express an opinion 
that it is not fruitful, and that the crop 
will not exceed, even if it equals that 
of last year; personally, we feel it is 
too early to think of estimating the 
crop, as we have seen such marvelous 


recoveries in August, but so far as we 
can judge at the present time we are 
of opinion that nothing can make a 


large crop, and it may be a lim- 


ited one. 


very 


a 


New York State Cheese Market. 

At Utica, N Y, July 20—The cheese 
market to-day is off 4c from the price 
of last week. Large cheese is now 
down to the same level with last year, 
and small is \c below last year. The 
excuse is that French Canadian cheese 
sold last week at 94@93%c, with enor- 
mous shipments from the country to 
England, and our cheese ought not to 
sell as high as that, with hardly any 
shipments from N Y. The late growth 
of grass has given a wonderful impetus 
to the production of milk, and very lit- 
tle is heard as yet concerning a shrink- 
age in the make. A still further decline 
would not be surprising in view of pres- 
ent conditions. 

Transactions were as follows: Large 
colored, 215 bxs at 9c, 2344 at 9\%c; large 














COMFORTABLE HOME IN A STRAWBERRY SECTION 


One of the most successful farmers 
Journey, a picture of whose beautiful home of modern construction is showr 


above. 


in Wayne county, N C, is N. M. 


’ It contains eight rooms and bath, together with other modern con- 
veniences, such as are found in well organized city residences. 


This house 


was constructed largely out of the profits derived from the culture of straw- 


berries. 


At the time our picture was taken, May 1, 1903, by one of the editors, 


Mr Journey was shipping the product from a i0-acre strawberry field. The 
junior member of this firm, who did not care to work in the strawberry field, 


is seen in the foreground painting the fence. 


With an up-to-date windmill 


and tank the house is supplied with fresh water. 


to those fortunate enough to have them, 
selling at 2.50 p bbl. Corn ground that 
was plowed early and planted and cul- 
tivated well is looking fine, but much 
corn is very weedy and irregular. Some 
are cutting second crop of alfalfa now. 


Swedesboro, Gloucester Co, July 19— 


Tomatoes have been moving freely, but 

prices have been low for market. Crop 

of white potatoes a fine one, but they 

are too green to ship in car lots as yet. 
New Jersey Grange Doings. 

The annual picnic of Hunterdon coun- 
ty Pomona will be held August 5 and 
6 on the old fair grounds at Fleming- 
ton. The speakers the first day will be 
Hon J. H. Brigham, assistant secretary 
of agriculture, and Prof C. B. Voorhees, 
director of the experiment station. On 
August 6, addresses will be delivered by 
Gov N. J. Batchelder of New Hamp- 
shire, State Master G. W. F. Gaunt 
and State Lecturer G. L. Gillingham. 


The Hop Movement and Market. 


At New York, brewers continued in- 
different buyers, and business between 
dealers was also of a moderate charac- 
ter. The feeling at Pacific coast points 
was one of steadiness. Choice 1902 crop 
hops were quoted at 21@22c p lb at N Y. 
Choice Pacifics sold at 204%@21%c, med 
to prime N Y state 19@20c. 

There has been very little business 
transacted on this market of late, 


867 at 9%4c; small 
colored, 2750 


2000. Total, 


white, 120 at 9%c, 
white, 435 at 9%c; small 
at 914c, conditional sales 
8731 bxs, against 9603 one year ago. 
Creamery butter, 22 pkgs at 20%c, 13 
at 22c. Curb sales, 2000 bxs at 94@95¢c. 

At Canton, July 18—Offered 2573 bxs 
cheese and 1425 tubs of creamery butter. 
Cheese sold for 9%c p lb, and butter for 
201%c. Three lots of butter sold for 
205¢c. 

ee 


Additional Produce Markets. 





At Watertown, new laid eggs 17@18c 
p doz, fowls 10c p 1b 1 w, broilers 12%c, 
hogs 5%c, lambs 4@4l%ec. New potatoes 
$1 p bu, green peas 1@1.10, onions 1.50. 
Oats 45@50c p bu, wheat 75@78c, barley 
55c. Clover hay 10@12 p ton, oat straw 
6@7, timothy hay 14@15. 


Cheese. 


New York State—At Syracuse, full 
cream 9%@10%c p lb.—At Albany, ched- 
dars 10@11c, flats 91%.@10c.—At Roches- 
ter, full cream 11%c. 


Butter. 


New York State—At Syracuse, cmy 
tubs 20@2Iic p lb, prints 21144@22%c, dai- 
ry 19@21c.—At Albany, cmy tubs 20@2Ic, 
prints 21@22c, dairy 18@19c.—At Roches- 
ter cmy prints 23c, tubs 22c.—At Water- 
town, fancy dairy 20@2l1c, good to choice 
18@20c. 

















Black River Milk Producers Ratify Contract. 


The mass meeting at Lowville, July 
14, of milk producers throughout the 
Black River section was largely attend- 
ed and much interest manifested. The 
meeting was called to order at 1l a m 


and D. P. Markham was made chair- 
man and C. Fred Boshart secretary. 
The rolleall of stations along the line 
showed delegations from Marcy, Still- 
ville, Trenton, Remsen, East Steuben, 
Boonville, Port Leyden, Lyons Falls, 
Glenfield, East Martinsburg, Greig, 
Deer River, Carthage, Great Bend, 
Black River, Philadelphia, Orleans Cor- 
ners, Fordsville, Richville, Teresa, Ro- 
land and Gravesville. 

Hon J. C. Lattimer, who was greete1 


with much applause, read the contract 
which the sales committee had entered 
into with the People’s pure milk com- 
pany, explaining section by section as 
he went along and giving the producers 


a plain conception of its nature. Many 
questions arose which were satisfac- 
torily answered and the audience 
seemed much pleased. An expression 


an the vote to ratify 
unanimous. 

session was taken up 
by Messrs David Sherwood, H. S. Coon, 
Ira L. Snell, F. B. Aiken and O. G. 
Sawdey, who each in turn gave short 
nddresses expressing themselves as fa- 
vorably impressed with the nature and 
the prices agreed upon in the contract; 
also of the importance of extending the 
organization to the Canadian line. B. 
A. Capron of Boonville urged the pro- 
ducers to ratify contracts. An expres- 
sion was taken during the afternoon 
session as to how many were favorable 
to the contract, which was again unan- 
imous. It was suggested that the chair 
appoint a committee of five to go over 
the line of the Black River road to or- 
ganize local unions as well as for rati- 
fving contracts. The committee ap- 
pointed consists of F. H. Thomson, C. 
Fred Boshart, D. K. Markham, L. J. 
Childs and B. A. Capron, 


=> 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, dealers were disap- 
pointed this week at the return of the 
ool, wet weather, which cut down con- 
sumption and left a surplus on their 
hands. Leading directors of the milk 
xchange expressed the opinion that no 
hange in price could be made before 
their regular meeting on the last Wed- 
nesday in the month. West of the 
Hudson the platform surplus sold at an 
average of $1.10 p can of 40 qts. 

Revised official figures show that the 
D L & W took to market during June 
89,273: cans milk, 211,712 12-qt bxs, and 
1408 15-qt bxs milk and 8179 cans cream, 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 


was then taken 
the contract was 
The afternoon 








qt cans for the week ending July 18 
were as follows: 
Milk Cream 
POE 06scicdsees oeram anes 34,376 2,376 
Susquehanna .....cccsce 16, 196 384 
WRG Baas iaccesa cece 13,93 1,828 
LACKAWERMG § .cc.c0nstees 36.815 1,770 
N Y¥ Central (long haul) 36,110 1,700 
N Y Central (Harlem)... 9,235 80 
OUERIEE | oisccnccusssoanee 40,931 4,197 
Lehigh Valley .......ce- 17,520 220 
Homer Ramsdell line.. 6,482 137 
New BIAVEM cecccesovcses 6,500 -- 
Other SOUrCeS ..ccccscces 5,800 147 
TORRE cs isnsacdwssebe oe 223,898 12,739 
Daily average ...... - 31,985 1,819 
ee Ser 228,056 14,338 





Eastern Live Stock Markets. 





Monday, July 20. 

At New York, last week, with very 
light receipts of cattle, prices stiffened 
on all grades of steers, making an ad- 
vanee of 10@15c: bulls and cows im- 
proved 10c, but the demand was mod- 
erate. There was a brisk demand for 
mileh cows at an advance of $2 to 3 
Pp head. Sales ranged from 25 to 55, 
calf included. The downward tendency 
in the calf market noted at the opening 
of last week’s trade continued to the 
close of the week, without a clearance 
ot the pens even at a decline oz fully 
Oe. 

On Monday of this week the supply 
of cattle was again ey light (27 


‘Avent Bulletin. 


ABSORBINE as a Liniment.—H omestead, 
Craryville,. N Y. W. F. Young, Springfield, 
Mass. Dear Sir: Absorbine is the best liniment 
I ever used. Yours truly, Jas. F. Whitheck. 
Address, W. F. Young, P D F, Springfield, 


lass 
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FARM AND MARKET 


carloads), and steers sold promptly at 
a further advance of 10@15c; good cows, 
and bulls of all sorts, were firm to 10c 
higher; common and medium cows did 
not share in the advance. With only 
about 3600 calves on sale, veals made 
a sharp advance equal to fully 75c; but- 
termilks were also 25@50c higher; free 
receipts of western and southern calves 
(17 carloads) gave a rather dull tone 
tu that branch of the trade. Good to 
extra 1200@1600-lb steers crossed the 
scales at 5.25@5.70 p 100 lbs; medium to 
fair 1000@1185-Ib steers at 4.75@65.20; 
common to choice bulls at 2.75@4.20, in- 
ferior to good cows at 1.75@4, veals at 
4.50@7.25, grassers and buttermilks at 
2.50@3, western and southern calves at 
3.12144 @4.50. 

Sheep and lambs on continued mod- 
erate receipts last week steadily im- 
proved up to the close of Friday; on 
Saturday sheep held up, but lambs 
showed weakness, closing easier. On 
Monday of this week sheep were some- 
what scarce and good sheep 10@15c 
higher; lambs on liberal offerings de- 
clined 15@25c, closing dull with 15 cars 
unsold. Common to choice sheep sold 
at 3@4.50 p 100 lbs; culls at 2@2.50; 
ordinary to choice lambs at 5.50@7; culls 
at 5. 

Hogs on Wednesday of last week de- 
clined 10 to 20c, and ruled dull up to 
the close of the week. The 660 hogs 
offered Monday of this week met with 
a moderate inquiry at about steady 
prices. Good 175 to 200-lb N Y state and 
Pa hogs sold at 6@6.10 p 100 Ibs; 
lighter weights were fairly quotable at 
6.20 to 6.40: pigs averaging 100 lbs or 
less at 6.45 to 6.50. 


HORSE, MARKET, 


The past week showed improvement 
in the market for work horses. Dealers 
have been replacing horses killed during 
the recent hot spell, and further adjust- 
ment of the labor difficulties has in- 
creased the demand. Carriage horses 
also sold better. Prices have been from 
$5 to 10 p head higher than last week. 


At Pittsburg, arrivals of cattle at the 
East Liberty yards Monday 120 cars, 
against 85 the same day a week ago, 
and 200 two weeks ago. Buyers evi- 
dently had orders to fill, and took hold 
with considerable show of interest. 
Choice steers continued steady at $5.25 
@5.40 p 100 lbs, and other cattle sold 
well at prices given. Veal calves were 
in light supply, and prices advanced 
sharply. 

Poor to good bulls #2 65@4 25 
Poor to good cows §=2 40@4 00 
Herfers, 70u-1000 lbs 3 4@4 65 
Bologna cows, phd7 onal 15 00 


Veal calve 5 W@7T 25 
Cows & epringers, 16 0U@48 00 


week with an ad- 
vance, which came with a strong de- 
mand on the part of buyers. Prime 
heavy droves crossed the scales at $5.70 
@5.75, medium 5.90@6, heavy Yorkers 
6.05@6.10, light 6.20@6.30, pigs 6.40@6.50. 
Sheep were in moderate supply, and on 
better grades the market was firmer. 
Prime yearlings brought 4.50@5, extra 
wethers 4.40@4.75, choice spring lambs 
6@6.40, common to fair 4.50@5.60. 


At Buffalo, an active feeling per- 
vaded the cattle market at the opening 
of the week. Prices were considered 
steady to strong on all grades of beef 
stock. Milch cows were in good request. 
A choice bunch of steers, the best on 
the market, brought $5.50 p 100 Ibs. 
Other sales included good to choice 1200 
to 1300-lb steers at 5@5.25, do 1100 to 
1200-Ib shippers at 4.80@5.10. Good to 
choice butcher steers that tipped the 
beam at 1100 to 1200 lbs were good sell- 
ers at 4.10@5, medium, 1200 to 1400, at 
4.40@4.80. Common to good fat cows sold 
largely at 2@3.75, heifers 3@4.75, and 
export bulls at 3@4.25. There was some 
call for feeders at 4@4.25 for best 
bunches. Good to fancy fresh cows and 
springers brought 45@55 ea. Best veal 
calves sold around 6@6.25. Hogs ruled 
active, heavy selling at 5.80@5.95, mixed 
lots 5.85@5.95, pigs 6.50@6.60, roughs 4.75 
@5. Offerings of sheep and lambs were 
25 double decks. There was a fairly ac- 
tive market on the better class of stuff. 
Choice spring lambs sold largely at 6.50 
@6.75, fair to good 6@6.40, culls 5.75. 
Fair to choice yearlings went largely at 
4.75@5.25, with sheep at 3.75@4.50, and 
wethers 4.50@5. 


Extra, 1450-1609 ibs @5 15@5 40 
Good, 1200-1300 lbs 5 00@5 10 
Fair, 40-1100 Iba 4 40@4 5) 
Common, 700-900 lbs 8 65@4 25 
Rough. haif fat 3 25@4 00 
Fat oxen 2 00@4 00 


Hogs opened the 


a> 





Varying Onion Promise—Favorable 
growing weather during July brought 
desired improvement to the onion crop 
in some localities. This was true in 
certain sections of N Y, and especially 
in the west. In N E maggots and blight 
proved serious drawbacks. Some dam- 





Y and O from mag- 
gots and excessive moisture. Early es- 
timates by a few American Agricul- 
turist’s special correspondents indicate 
59 to 100% of a normal yield in N Y 
and the west. A fuller report will fol- 
low next week. 


age resulted in N 





The Best Answer Will Turn Five Dollars 
Your Way. 


A QUESTION EVEKYONE WILL BE INTER- 
ESTED IN ANSWERING. 

Why should people advertise in our 
Farmers’ Exchange department of 
American Agriculturist, and why should 
our readers patronize those who adver- 
tise therein? 

For the best answer to this question, 
in not to exceed 200 words, we will give 
an order for $5 worth of advertising 
space herein. Second prize $3, third $2, 
fourth $1. 

All replies should reach this office on 
or before August 1, the earlier the bet- 
ter, and should be addressed to Farm- 
ers’ Exchange, American Agriculturist, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








Famed | Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 








THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only FIVE 
cents a word, you can advertise anything you wish 
to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies, 

Horses, mules or jacks. 

Poultry, eggs or birds of the various breeds 
of fowl, ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, 
incubators, brooders Or poultry supplies, 

Sheep, wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides. 

Furniture or household goods, 
heirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 


conveniences, 


Bees, ‘honey or apiary supplies, 

Dogs, cats or pet stock, 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds. 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage. 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food. 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, towers, truits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock, 


Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house. 
Situations wanted in country or town, 
Wants of any nature or description. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address ou, as w. 
comnot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to 
insertion in issue of the following week. 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will not be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty 
cents per line each insertion, to go on another page, 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Fa-mers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is cnly five cents a word each insertion, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 


guarantee 
Adve_- 





DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


Heide Cooper breeding 
Pedigree furnished. 
Mead- 


SCOTCH 
months old. 
Brother sold for $75, 
ville, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Collie puppies, finely bred. Will 
exchange for thoroughbred Berkshire or Poland 
China pigs. Ww. Ge DAWSON, ‘Cambridge, Md, 


FoR SAL EA fine lot of Foxhound pups, Also 
coon dogs and Foxhounds, F. E. D. DILGARD, 
Wooster, 0. — 


_ COLLIE pup pies. NELSON'S, London, Pa, 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


COLLIE, 
Thoroughbred, 
FRED BOSSURD, 














OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 








lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eeus, “% Poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E, 
WARD, 302 Greenwich | St, , New York. 

20 YEARS’ experience; best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COL. 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York. 

~ RAY, straw, poultry, fruits and produce. Prompt, 
satisfactory returns. Established 59 years, GIBBS 


& BRO, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘BU TT ER, EGGS, poultry, 
and prompt returns. EMPIE 
N Y. 





etc, wanted, Top prices 
BROTHERS, Troy, 





AGENTS WANTED. 





WANTED—Agents to sell nursery stock. Whole 
or part time; fast selling specialties; choice terri- 
tory. __ PROTEC TIVE NU ‘RSERIES, Geneva, N Y. 


“AGENTS to. sell stereoscope views. Pay when 
sold. Send reference. EMPIRE CO, Troy, N Y. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


Inclose 








CHICKENS, 12 cents, thosoughbeede, 
stamp, C. FEZLER, Patchogue, N 

WHITE WYANDOT pearing hens, cheap, FOR- 
EST HILL FARM, Goulds, N Y. 
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LIVE STOCK. 


DOTSHOME DAIRY HERD, 87 first prizes out 
of 112 competed for in 1900. Average 5649 pounds 
milk, 355 pounds butter. Average fat at creamery 
5.2 per, cent. The champion bull, Czar of River- 
meado¥, wimner of 31 first prizes,’ heads the herd. 
Two yearling bulls, fit for service, and 5 bull calves, 
sired by Czar, and from some  * our best cows, for 
sale at reasonable a F. E. DAWLEY, Box 


A, Fayetteville, N 
HILLSIDE STOCK FARM, French ‘Canadien 
cattle, offers choice lot of cows, heifers all ages, 
and fine lot of bulls. Eighty head to select from, 
The right place to secure foundation stock. C, E. 
COLBURN, Portlandville, i A 

DON’T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best. We have them, 
also imported Berkshire hogs, E. AKIN, Scip:o, 


. 
4 


1 year old, 


73 








TWO REG a po ea bulls, 





for sale at farme ices, from good cows. 
THOM. AS 8S. MIC. HEN EK. Michener, Pa, 
SHROPSHIRE RAM — and ewe lambs. “Leading 


Poland by 7 male pigs. Write for farm- 
+ LOTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


strains, 
er’s prices, — Ww. 








HOLSTEIN BULLS, Chester White pigs, Collie 
pups. Fine individuals and well bred. SP RING. 
DALE FARM, Spring Hill, Pa. 

JERSEYS— St Lambert and Combination. For 
——— heifers, bulls. 8. EX NIVIN, Landen- 
urg, Pa. 


HBRMANVILLE 
VILLE FARM CO, Hermanville, 
Island. 

WANTED—Fat lambs, State re and full par- 
ticulars. CHAS W. BARBER, tchfield, 

POLAND CHINA pigs, 10 weeks old, $7. E. 
PAGE, Canandaigua, N Y. 


ue ERNSEY BULL wanted. BARNES, Rifton, 








TAMWORTHS—HER#IAN- 
Prince Edward 











R 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


CELERY PLANTS-—$l1 per 1000. Strong, healthy 

Plants, grown from imported seed, sown thin (in 
rows), in rich beds, The plants have an average 
of 4 square inches of space each over the whole 
field. Golden Self-bleaching, $1 per 1000; 70 cents 
a 500. Golden Heart, White Plume and Giant 
*ascal, $1.60 per 1000; 4 cents per I ship in 
ventilated boxes. Roots in damp moss F. W. 
ROC HELLE, , Drawer 6, _Chester, N J. 


PANSY SEED—Crop of 1903; my 





REE = | 
own saving; 
large flowering; every conceivable color, shade an 
marking. Package, 25 cents; 1-4 ounce, $1; ounce, 

Mr B. O'Neil, Elgin, Ml, writes: ‘‘The best 
mixture of pansies I ever had.”” FRANCIS BRILL, 
Hempstead, Long Island, a 2 





POTTED STRA AWBERRY PLANTS, ready _ for 
delivery after July 20. Surest to live and will fruit 
next spring. Write at once for descriptive list of 
varieties and prices BARNES BROTHERS, Box 
A, Yalesville, Ct. 

SEED RY E—Our straw has just sold at $20 pe 
ton in carload lots, Send for our rye circular with 
list of prizes at state fairs, Pan-American, and 
picture rye field. E. L. CLARKSON, , Tivoli,  - A 


CABB AGE PLANTS 80 cents r r 1000, Stone 
Mason, Rurpee’s Surehead, Flat utchh F. W. 
ROCHELLE, Chester, N J. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


A THOROUGH business man, manager of a small 
corporation, intends to make a business trip to 
Europe and is willing to take charge of any affairs 
intrusted to him by other good houses. The efforts 
of the advertiser will be supported by excellent let= 
ters of introduction and recommendation, his lin- 
guistic capacities and his long business experience, 
A 1 references. Address to A. F., P O Box 822, 
New York k City. 

TELEGRAPHY tearm wien, Positions secured, 
Free __ catalog. TWIN. CITY TELEGRAPH 
SCHOOL, Uhrichsville, oO. 


~ BARGAINS in bushel crates. ARTHUR FERRIS, 
idders, N Y. 














IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural trade from Mich, 
Ind and the Mississippi river westward to the Paci- 
fic coast, go into the Farmers’ Exchange department, 
of Orange Jndd_ Farmer, published at Marquette 
Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price in Orange Judd Farmer 
only 4¢ per word. If you want to reach the Nev 
England rmral trade, the cheapest and most effe-- 
tive method is to pay 4c per word for a litt'e 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange departmert 
of the New England Homestead at_ Springfield. 
Mass. It is the eastern edition, as Orange Jv dd 
Farmer of Chicago is the western edition of the 
American Agriculturist weeklies, 


OUR HELP BUREA U 
And Market for Male 


and Female Labor 
Five Cents Per Word 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A single man, used to truck garden- 
ing. Must understand care of horses. Apply with 
references, stating age and also wages required with 
board, to » BRU? NTON & ALLEN, Belle Vernon, Pa. 


WANTED—An__ intelligent woman to ‘act a3 
ee a take charge of boarding several 
men on a ry farm. State particulars by letter 
to BRU NTON & ALLEN, _ Belle Vernon, Pa Pa. 

~ WANTED—Immediately, a good, steady an and “hon: 
~ "ya to drive milk wagon, BOX 738, Nor 
fol a 


Excellent Results. 


I have advertised in a small way for 
a long time in the Farmers’ Exchange 
department of American Agriculturist, 
and find it an excellent advertising me- 
dium.—[Samuel C. De Cou, North 
Moorestown, N J. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 


74 
































Wheat Corn Oats 
Lash orspot 
1903 | 1902, 1903 1903 | 1903 1902 | 1903 ; 1902 
Chicagu... | .76%| .76%| .80 | .67 “673,| 38 | 44 
New York| .84% "7914 BTM) .712g| 14344) 55 
Boston..... — | — | 60 | .74%y| 4549) .61 
Toledo..... -T7%q! .76 | 52 | 65%) .39 | .49 
St Louis...| .77%| .i1% 49 | 64 | .36 | .50 
Min’p’ls....{; .86 | .80 | .52 | .63 3744 51% 
Liverpooil..| .89 | 6034) .65 | 8044) — | — 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U 8 AND CANADA, 


Last wk Prev wk 1 yr ago 


Wheat, bu...14,311,000 15,970,000 19,808,000 
Corn, bu..... 7,448,000 7,218,000 5,836,000 
Oats, bu..... 4,346,000 4,354,000 1,293,000 


At Chicago, the wheat market has 
been somewhat nervous, and under in- 
creased local receipts and liberal trad- 
ing by speculative interests, prices 
dropped 2@3c p bu, but later recovered. 
Foreign markets have ruled steady and 
quiet. Traders are chiefly concerned in 
watching the weather, which has con- 
tinued favorable as a whole. Harvest- 
ing is progressing, but the govt reports 
indicate a somewhat lighter yield than 
anticipated earlier in the season. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in Sept and Dec wheat,-and as low as 
yc has been the difference at times be- 
tween them. Cash wheat has sold 
around 75@76%c p bu, Sept, old, 76%@ 
Tie, new 76%@7Tic. 

The corn market, while fairly steady 
on the whole, has been firm and weak 
by turns. There has been a good trade 
and considerable selling in small lots. 
Seasonable weather and favorable crop 
advices have been features in causing 
slight declines. Stocks on hand have 
shown some increase, and are consid- 
erably larger than a year ago. There 
has been a fair local trade, and No 3 
is quoted at 49@50c p bu, No 3 yellow 
494%,@50%ec. Sept has sold around 49@ 
50c, Dec 49144 @49%c. 

Oats have followed the lead of wheat 
and corn, being subject to a decline of 
¥%, to le p bu, which was later recovered, 
Early there was considerable heavy 
selling, but later the market ruled quiet. 
A feature has been the buying of Dec 
and May by traders, Dec ruling active 
at 33%:.@34'4c p bu, May 35@36%4c. Oats 
by sample were in fair request with re- 
cent quotations at 31@33%tec for No 4 
and No 3 and 33@39c for No 4 white 
and No 3 white. 

Rye has ruled firm and fairly steady. 
Offerings have been light and demand 
moderate. Business has been almost 
wholly on local account, with no export 
demand. No 2 in store is quoted nom- 
inally at 4914@50c p bu, free on board 
53@54c, No 3 50@52'ec. 

Barley has been weak owing to lighter 
demand for malting. Low grades have 
ruled lower in sympathy with oats. Of- 
ferings are limited, choice grades being 
very scarce. Good to choice malting 
is quoted at 47@53c p bu, poor to fair 
43@46c, feeding grades 38@42c, screen- 
ings 30@4ic. 

Timothy seed has ruled quiet. Good 
seed steady and in fair demand. Sales 
have been made at $2.50@3.20 p 100 lbs 
for common to good. Sept sold at 3.17%. 
Clover has ruled very quiet, and is 
quoted nominally at 12@12.50, Oct 9@ 
9.50. 

At New York, grain markets have 
been rather quiet of late. Some sales by 
tired holders forced prices down on 
wheat %@lc. Much attention has been 
given to weather and crop reports. July 
wheat sold at 83@83%c p bu. There has 
been a small cash demand for corn and 
a little taken for export. No 2 mixed 
5ic, No 2 yellow 57%c. Oats. dull. 
Standard white sold at 42@42%c, No 2 


white clipped 43@431%4c, No 3 mixed 
40%c. Rye was quiet, No 2 western 


selling at 54%c, state 58@59l%c. Choice 
malting barley sold at 57c, feeding 52c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 








Per 100 lbs 











. .|€5.55] $8.75) $5.90 





Chicago.. . 8 20 § £4.25 $4. 15 





New York...... 5.50] 819, 625] 800 5.00) 4.50 
Buffalo......... 540} 8.25) 6.40 825! 450) 4.75 
Kansas City...| 5.20) 810) 5.50) 790 450| 4.10 
Pittsburg ...... | 5.50! 785! 6.50 8.10 4.60) 4.65 








At Chicago, evidences of improve- 
ment were not wanting in the fat cat- 
tle market. Prices averaged a shade 








THE LATEST MARKETS 


higher on the better grades, commission 
stock showing no appreciable change. 
The top point was a dime higher than 
the previous week and the average of 
sales also showed an advance. Ship- 
pers and exporters were on the market 
doing considerable buying, which helped 
matters greatly. Choice handy weight 
steers were the best sellers, although 
buyers did not hesitate to pay good 
prices for the well-finished heavy kinds. 
Some choice heavy steers sold at $5.50, 
as compared with 8.20 a year ago and 
5.50 two years ago. Distillery cattle 
were in fair supply and good demand. 

Good quality butcher stock continued 
uniformly steady, buyers manifesting 
fair interest. Some prime _ yearling 
heifers were quotable at $4.60@5, with 
plainer and heavier sorts at 4@4.50. 
Good fat cows met a ready outlet at 
prices given below. Bulls were in fair 
request at 2.50@4.35 for inferior to 
choice. Offerings of the canner class 
were moderate and the market held ac- 
tive. There was considerable call for 
best grades of feeders, but the common 
stock was again neglected. Veal calves 
were rather slack, owing largely to the 
limited demand, which later picked up 
a trifle. After a period of quietness 
milch cows seemed to be in better de- 
mand, some choice animals going at 60, 
with medium to good at 30@50. 


Fancy heavy steerSs........... $5.35@ 5.50 
Good to choice 1200 to 1400 lbs. 4.75@ 5.15 
Inferior to medium............ 4.25@ 4.60 
Extra to fancy butcher cows. 4.00@ 4.35 
Fair to good butcher cows... 3.20@ 3.75 


Common toextra butcher bulls 2.75@ 4.25 
eT Peer rer re 2.00@ 3.00 
Feeding steers, 900 to 1100 lbs. 4.25@ 4.65 
Fxtra to ch light stock cattle 3.00@ 3.85 
Fair to extra veal calves..... 5.25@ 6.00 
Milch cows, p head........... 25.00@60.00 

Hogs ruled steady and higher after 
the period of weakness in which de- 
clines of 5@10c daily were not uncom- 
mon. Receipts were heavy, but a sharp 
advance in provisions acted as a sort 
of stimulus to buyers, who took hold 
more freely. Most of the mixed and 
butchers crossed the scales at 5.15@5.60, 
good to choice heavy at 5.50@5.80, and 
light sold largely at 5.50@6. 

The demand for sheep was most ac- 
tive on native stock. With a steady 
market on this class range stock could 
only be moved at lower prices. The de- 
mand for breeding ewes was strong at 
best prices of the season. Good to choice 
wethers changed hands at $3.75@4.10, 
best yearlings at 3.75@4, with com- 
mon to good at 3.25@4.25. A very good 
class of fat ewes sold around 3.85, 
with best ewes for breeding purposes 
at 3.25@3.65. Good to choice native 
lambs were in demand at 5.75@6.50, with 
common lots down to 4.50. Western 
lambs sold largely at 4.50@5.75. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the market gave some 
evidence of improvement. This was 
confined almost entirely to a more ac- 
tive demand for the better class of 
drafters, expressers, wagon horses and 
well trained drivers. The common or 
in between animals were still neglected. 
Choice finished draft horses sold around 
$180@250, farm horses 70@140, light driv- 
ers 75@200. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 


New York Boston Chicago 
1903 . 21 c 21 @21izéec 20 ¢ 
1902 . ‘21% @22 c 22 @22%c 21 @21%c 
1901 ..19%2@20%ec 20 @20%c 18%@19 ¢ 


For butter grading as fresh or bhet- 
ter, the feeling on leading markets 
generally was one of steadiness. Ow- 
ing to warm ‘weather many of the of- 
ferings were slightly defective and had 
to sell in a lower class. Prices covered 
about the same range as in previous 
weeks. Choice dairies were in fair re- 
quest, lower grades more or less neg- 
lected. 


At New York, there was a good de- 
mand both on consumptive and specu- 
lative account. The market was con- 
sidered steady to firm on the best 
grades, and quiet on common to inferior 
butter. Choice cmys brought 20%@2ic 
p lb, firsts 19@20c, state dairy half tubs 
1944@20c. 

At Boston, market steady under a 
good demand. Receipts were a trifle 
under a year ago. Western cmy in 
spruce tubs sold at 21%c p lb, northern 


fresh made, assorted sizes, 21144@22c, 
emy firsts 20@20%¢c, dairy 17@20c. 
Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, cmy 


tubs 


2212@238c p lb, prints 23@23%c.— 


At Philadelphia, a steady feeling per- 
vaded the market. Extra separator cmy 
sold at 21c, firsts 20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 22c p 
lb, firsts 201%.@2ic.—At Columbus, cmy 
tubs 20c, prints 2lc. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, cmy extras 
21%c p Ib. 

The Cheese Market. 

Little that is new can be said of 
cheese. In the ‘west the market has 
continued steady, with prices showing 
little change; in the east situations 
unsettled and in cases an easier feel- 
ing. Receipts generally have been large 
but as a rule found good outlet. Some 
business was consummated on foreign 
account. 

At New York, offerings have not been 
heavy, owing largely to buying and 
storing at interior points. There was a 
fairly active demand for the small sizes 
on the basis of 10c, and occasionally 
buyers paid a little more. Exporters 
manifested some interest. Fancy small 
——_ 10@10%4c p lb, fair to prime do 
8%@9% Fine small colored skims sold 
readily oe 8% @8tec. 

At Boston, supplies liberal, with some 
accumulation, market unsettled. Extra 
N Y twins brought 10@10%c p lb, Vt 
twins 10@10\c. 


Pennsylvania—At Pittsburg, N Y 
flats 11@11%c, picnics 11%@12c.—At 
Philadelphia, market quiet, choice full 
cream 10144@10%sc, Swiss 10@138c. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, market steady, 
O daisies llc p Ib, flats 10%c.—At Co- 
lumbus, full cream flats 1l%c, family 
favorites 12c. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WIIOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
TERIOR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIP 
PING POINTS. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, hay 
prices went off about $5 p ton in one 
week on improved prospects for a large 
crop. Loose timcthy sells at $14@18 p 
ton, alfalfa 12@15, gluten meal 25, glu- 
ten feed 23, middlings 22, bran 17. Po- 
tatoes in good demand at 1@1.20 p bu 
for new, cabbages 6@8 p 100 heads, Tel- 
ephone peas 1@1.25 p bu, wax beans 1, 
sweet corn 20@25c p doz, Harvest ap- 
ples 50@75c p bu, currants 9@10c p qt. 
Fowls 13@1l4c p Ib 1 w, chickens 16@20c, 
ducks 12@1l4c, fresh eggs 19@2l1c p doz. 

At Rochester, owing to heavy re- 
ceipts, prices on potatoes, wax beans 
and peas moved to a slightly lower 
level. Green onions sold at 10@12c p 
doz, peas 40@50c p bu, new potatoes $1, 
wax beans 20c p % bu, cabbage 2 p cra, 
home grown tomatoes 1.50 p cra. Black- 
berries 7@8c p qt, red raspberries 5@6c 
p pt. Broilers 15@16c p lb 1 w, fowls 
12l%c, eggs 17@18c p doz. Oats 40@44c 
p bu, rye 55@60c, middlings 20@22 p ton, 
bran 20@22. 

At Albany, fowls 12@13c p lb 1 w, 
chickens 15@16c,  cucks 11@12'4c, fresh 
eggs 21@22c p doz. New potatoes $2.25 
@3 p bbl, cabbage 3@5, blackberries 11 
@18c p qt. Corn 57@59c p bu, oats 45@ 
47c, bran 20@21 p ton, linseed meal 25, 
middlings 20@23, loose timothy hay 14@ 
18, clover 13@15. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Pittsburg, 
choice apples were in good demand, 
potatoes in liberal supply and a shade 
easier, onions quiet. Southern onions 
$2@2.25 p bbl, potatoes 2.25@2.75, apples 
2.50@3, wax beans 50@75c p hamper, 
green peas 1.25@2, Md peaches 75c@1 
p 20-lb bskt. Hens 12@1l4c p lb 1 w, 
roosters 9@10c, spring chickens 15@18c, 
ducks 10@12c, eggs 174%2.@18 4c p doz. No 
2 red wheat 75@76c p bu, No 2 rye 60 
@6l1c, corn 58@60c, oats 40@43%4c, mid- 
dlings 17@21.50 p ton, bran 16@18, old 
timothy hay 16.50@19.50 p ton. 

At Philadelphia, No 2 red wheat 79% 
@i79%c p bu, No 2 mixed and yellow 
corn 58@58tec, No 2 white clipped oats 
42lec, bran $17.50@18 p ton, No 1 timothy 


hay 20.50@21, mixed hay 17@17.50. New 
southern potatoes 1.75@2 p bbl, apples 


1.50@2. Fresh eggs 16144@18c p doz, hens 
14@14%c p lb 1 w, old roosters 9144@10c, 
spring chickens 16@19c. 

OHIO—At Cincinnati, grain quiet but 
steady, hay in limited demand. No 2 
red wheat sold at 78@78%c p bu, No 2 
yellow corn 52c, No 2 mixed oats 40@ 
40lec, rye 57@58c. Bran $16.50@17 p ton, 
middlings 17.50@18, mixed feed 16.50@17. 
Spring chickens 13@15c p Ib 1 w, old 
hens 914c, fresh eggs 12c p doz. Medium 
combing wool 18c p lb, 4-blood clothing 
1l7c, washed long combing 25c, delaine 
fleece 23c. 

At Columbus, market active on ap- 
ples, potatoes and onions steady. Ap- 








ples $3@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 55@60c p bu, 
onions 90c@1, peaches 3.50@4 p bu. 
Fowls 9c p lb 1 w, spring chickens 12 
@l18c, ducks 12c, eggs l4c p doz. Corn 
55c p bu, oats 38@39c, rye 50c, bran 18 
p ton, shorts 16, middlings 19, new tim- 
othy hay 10@12 for loose, clover 9@11, 
Coarse washed wool 20c p lb, medium 
washed 20c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, No 1 
southern potatoes $1.75@2 p bbl, No 2 
1@1.25 5, Onions 50@60c p bu, huckleber- 
ries 6@9c p qt, blackberries 4@6c, apples 
1@2 p bbl, green corn 8@l15c p doz. Old 
hens steady at 13%c p Ib 1 w, large 
spring chickens 18c, small 15@lic, spring 
ducks 12@138c, old 10@1lc, eggs 16%c p 
doz. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 

these, country consignees must pay 

freight and commission charges. When 

sold in a small way to retailers or con- 

sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Beans. 

At New York, business was sufficient- 
ly active to keep the market in a 
healthy condition. Choice marrow 
brought $2.80@2.85 p bu, medium 2.30, 
red kidney 3.25, yellow eye 2.70. 

Eggs. 

At New York, eggs suitable for the 

best trade ruled decidedly firm. The 








ELAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty P - noe the World’ s Standard 
for free catalogu 
The De Laval \Senebaaes Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 











Separators 
are money savers. Peto sng kee; — cows Ifyou havea 


erican, @ sell our separators 
om trialataverylow price. Investigateby writing for free catalogue. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR COMPANY, Box 1054 Bainbridge, &. ¥. 





O MORE BLIND HORSES: For Specific 
Ophthalmia, Moon Blindness and Other Sore 


| Eyes, BARRY CO.,lowa City, lowa, Have a Sure Cuce, 





THE UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER 





VISIBLE WRITING 


The writing on the Underwood is visible all the 
time. It is strong as the strongest, and perfectly 
simple, practical and durable. Highest aw ards 
everywhere. 

UNDERWOOD TYPEWRIBER COMPANY, 
241 Broadway, New York City. 





Gasoline Engines. 


THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 
p., iIncudhag 
Price hot 
tube 


igniter, $131 


Electric igniter 
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tanks, 



















supply of this class of stock was small 
and to meet the demand dealers were 
obliged to piece out with storage stock. 
Fancy nearby brought 19@20c p doz, 
fresh gathered firsts 154%@lic. 

At Boston, receipts were heavy but 
the proportion grading as extras was 
small. Fancy nearby sold at 23@24c p 
doz, York state firsts 18@18%c, O and 
western 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, apples sold well when 
showing good quality, peaches steady. 
Berries were in good demand, canta- 
loupes firm. Jersey apples $1.50@2.50 p 
bbl, Md and Del 70c@1 p %-bbl bskt, 
Ga and Fla LaConto pears 2.25@3.50 p 
bbl, Md and Del plums 5@7c p qt, do 20 
@30c p 8-lb bskt, fancy Ga peaches 2.25 
@2.50 p car, Jersey 50@60c p _ bskt. 
Cherry currants 9@10c p bskt, black- 
berries 7@8c, huckleberries 7@9c, goose- 
berries 8@10c, Fla muskmelons 1@1.75 p 
era, S C 1.25@2, watermelons 150@300 
p carload. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, there was a steady 
feeling at the following quotations: 
Middlings $18.50@22 p ton, winter bran 
20, Canadian 22, red dog flour 24.50, lin- 
seed oil meal 24.50@25, heavy feed 18, 
no grade flour 2.40@2.50 p bbl. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, new hay arriving shows 
good quality. Market fairly well sup- 
plied, trade quiet. Prime timothy sold 
at $1.15@1.20 p 100 lbs, No 1 1.05@1.10, 
clover mixed 75@82%4c, clover 70@72%4c, 
long rye straw 85@95c, short 45@55c, oat 
and wheat 45@50c. 

Potatoes. 


At New York, receipts of southern 
potatoes were liberal, with prices 
slightly in buyers’ favor. Long Island 
and Jersey stock has been coming for- 
ward quite freely the past week. The 
tubers generally were of good quality. 
Southern Rose sold at $1.75@2.25 p bbl, 
Jersey 2.25@2.50, L I 2.25@2.75, Va 
sweets 3.50@5, yams 3@3.50. 

Poultry. 


At New York, moderate arrivals and 
a good demand resulted in a firm mar- 
ket on live fowls and chickens, ducks 
and geese steady, turkeys quiet. Dressed 
poultry of good quality was in active 
request. Spring chickens léc p lb 1 w, 
southern 15c, fowls 13%4c, roosters 8&c, 
turkeys lic, ducks 60@90c p pr, geese 
$1.12@1.25. Fresh killed turkeys 13@15c 
p lb, 3 to 4-lb broilers 25@26c p lb, dry 
picked chickens 16@18c, fowls 1214@13c, 
ducks 16@171éc. 


Vegetables. 


At New York, onions were in active 
demand; sweet corn sold well when of 
gz00d size, cabbage and _ cauliflower 
steady. Green peas and string beans 
in liberal receipt, market easy. South 
Jersey corn brought $1@1.25 p_ 100, 
Hackensack 1@1.50, Md cabbage 1@1.12 
p cra, L I 5@7 p 100, Norfolk cucumbers 
40@50c p bskt, Jersey 50@90c p %-bbl 
bskt, Jersey egg plant 1.25@1.50 p cra. 
Telephone peas 60@90c p bu bskt, string 
beans 65@75c, peppers 75c@1 p carrier, 
okra 1.50@2, white squash 70c@1 p bbl, 
marrow 1@1.25, crook neck 80c@1, Ky on- 
ions 1.75@2, Va yellow 1.50@2, Va toma- 
toes 70c@1 p carrier, Del and Md 75c@1l, 
So Jersey 75c@1.25 p bx. Beets 1.25@1.50 
p 100 bchs, carrots 75c@1, turnips 1@1.50, 
celery 30@50c p doz. 

Wool. 
Further improvement is noted in 


many lines of wool. Low and medium 
wools have commanded the most at- 


tention. In the east buyers took hold 
more freely than for some time and 
fruther slight advances were scored 


in prices, 





a 

Gestation—G. L. G., New Jersey, 
wants to know if there is any drug or 
medicine that will destroy gestation in 
the sow pig. There is no sure remedy 
for this known to veterinary science 
that would not endanger the life of the 
S0w, 





Boils—J. A. S., New Jersey, wants 
to know the cause and remedy for boils 
on cow’s udder. Boils are a result of 
a deranged condition of the skin of 
the udder. Give one and one-half 
pounds epsom salts and one ounce gin- 
ger, dissolved in water, at one dose. 
After the physic operates, mix four 
ounces sulphate of iron and four ounces 
nitrate of potassium, divide into 24 
doses, give one ounce a day in bran 
mash until all are taken. Mix two 
ounces oxide of zinc with four ounces 
vaseline, Rub on a little once a day. 


KEEPING POSTED 


Our Story of the News. 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


Pope Leo XIII, head of the Catholic 
church, died at the Vatican, Rome, 
Monday of this week after a lingering 
illness, at the age of 93 years. Gioac- 
chino Pecci was made a cardinal in 
1853 and was chosen pope in 1878, suc- 
ceeding Pius IX. Great interest is tak- 
en in the selection of his successor and 
nearly every cardinal has been men- 
tioned for the place. 











Ireland is this week entertaining King 
Edward and Queen Alexandra and great 
preparations have been made for the 
event. 





The Venezuelan government has paid 
to the allied powers the last install- 
ment of the indemnity as stipulated by 
the protocol. 





It is now definitely decided that con- 
gress will be assembled in extra ses- 
sion November 9, immediately after the 
fall elections. While it is called to- 
gether primarily to consider the ratifi- 
cation of the Cuban treaty, the admin- 
istration will use all its influence to 
secure the passage of some financial 
legislation. The senate committee on 
finance is now drafting a bill which will 
be the foundation of the measure the 
administration leaders will endeavor to 


pass. 





George W. Beavers, who several weeks 
ago resigned his position as superin- 
tendent of the division of salaries and 
allowances of the post office department 
at Washington, D C, has been indicted 
by the United States grand jury on the 
charge of personally profiting by gov- 
ernment contracts. It is claimed that 
he received a commission of $50 on 
every automatic change making ma- 
chine sold to the government. 





Reports of the anthracite coal miners 
in session at Wilkesbarre, Pa, show 
that over $750,000 was expended for 
relief purposes during and since the 
great strike. 





Gen Robert Shaw Oliver of Albany, 
N Y, has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary of war to succeed Col Sanger. 
Gen Oliver is a veteran of the civil war, 
was later in the regular army, and has 
long been prominent in the New York 
national guard. 





P. M. Arthur, grand chief inquirer of 
the brotherhood of locomotive engineers, 
and one of the foremost labor leaders 
of the country, is dead. 





Russia has apparently kept her pledge 
to the world regarding Manchuria and 
it is now announced that two treaty 
ports, Ta Tung Kao and Mukden, are 
to be opened to the commerce of all 
nations. This is the result of years of 
diplomatic negotiations in which the 
United States has taken a leading part. 





Chicago will be 100 years old Septem- 
ber 26, and plans are being made for 
a celebration which will be a record 
breaker. One feature of the celebration 
will be a reproduction of the great fire 
of 1871. All the buildings now in the 
area covered by the conflagration will 
be ablaze with red fire. 





The memorial signed by the leading 
Hebrews of America, protesting against 
the Kishineff massacre, was forwarded 
by the state department to Mr Riddle, 
the United Ctates charge d’affaires in 
St Petersburg, with instructions to pre- 
sent it to the Russian foreign office if 
the latter should be willing to receive 
it. The foreign office firmly but polite- 
ly declined to receive the petition and 
the incident is now officially closed. 





The matter of establishing 4 national 
art gallery at Washington, D C, will 
come before the next session of con- 
gress. The present Corcoran gallery 
will be included in the national collec- 
tion and if the plans are carried out, 
J. P. Morgan promises to give his $6,- 
000,000 collection, which will make it 
the largest public gallery in the world. 

Wholesale land frauds, involving the 
loss of millions of dollars to the gov- 
ernment, have just been unearthed in 
the land office at Washington. Millions 
of acres of land are involved, and the 
names of men prominent in politics and 
public affairs are mentioned in the case. 
The swindle has been worked unde¢ the 
timber and mineral homestead law's by 
which millions of acres of valuable tim- 


ber and mining lands in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Colorado, Mexico, 
Louisiana, Idaho, Kansas and Minne- 
sota have been sold to individuals and 
development companies for a mere frac- 
tion of their worth. 





Upon the retirement of Lieut-Gen 
Miles, August 8, Brig-Gen Leonard 
Wood, the petted hero of the adminis- 
tration, will be made a major general. 
He will be the youngest officer in the 
army holding that title. 





The new naturalization law, which 
went into effect July 1, is being given 
the strictest possible interpretation in 
its bearing on people of anarchistic 
tendencies. It is thought possible by 
means of this law to practically put 
an end to the entrance of hordes of un- 
desirable immigrants from the anar- 
chistic centers of Europe. 





The campaign against mosquitoes is 
rapidly becoming national in scope. 
With the encouragement of the division 
of entomology at Washington, D C, 
towns and cities are organizing fight- 
ing bands and a scientific warfare is 
being waged on the pests. Liberal ap- 
propriations have been made in many 
towns and cities, and the District of 
Columbia has made it a misdemeanor, 
punishable by a fine of from $5 to $20, 
for a person to permit a stagnant pool 
to remain on his premises. 





The international silver exchange 
commission, which went abroad in the 
hope of stimulating an interest in sil- 
ver, is meeting with a chilly reception 
in Europe, and it looks as if its mis- 
sion would be fruitless. 





Dr Daniel Lewis, New York state 
commissioner of health, says that the 
local health authorities of Ithaca, N 
Y, have failed to take the necessary 
steps for purifying the water supply 
of the city, as directed by the state 
board, and he fears the city will have 
a repetition of its terrible epidemic of 
typhoid. 





During the 12 months just ended this 
country exported agricultural staples 
to the amount of $782,866,305, an in- 
crease of $6,616,049 over the record of 
the previous year. 





The eastern college students who 
went west to help harvest the big crops 
are not making as good records in the 
wheat fields as they have on the ath- 
letic fields. Reports from Kansas say 
that the sturdy daughters of the farm- 
ers, who have been pressed into the 
service, can do more work behind a 
binder than the far-famed brawny ath- 
letes of the eastern colleges. 

The department of commerce reports 
that for the fiscal year ending July 1 
the commerce of the United States and 
its insular dependencies (including 
Alaska), will aggregate nearly $100,000,- 
000. 





Marconi has discovered that he can 
transmit wireless messages without the 
use of tall masts, and his stations will 
now be equipped without them. This 
greatly simplifies his problem, as it has 
been almost impossible to maintain 
these tall structures in exposed places 
on the coast. 





The Kishineff relief committee re- 
port the receipt of $368,250, of which 
$96,000 came from the United States and 
$181,850 from Russia. 





Englishmen have at last come to ful- 
ly realize the greatness of Washington. 
A committee of the Pilgrim’s club of 
London has been instructed to plan 
for the erection of a statue to George 
Washington in London. Authority has 
been given for it to be placed in St 
Paul’s cathedral. 

Gov Dole of Hawaii has asked Pres 
Roosevelt’s sanction for the issuance of 
$2,000,000 bonds, provided for by the leg- 
islature, to be used for public improve- 
ments. 


-_ 


Farm Implement Reorganization— 
The firm of J. K. Wilder & Sons, of 
Monroe, Mich, manufacturers of cute 
ters, elevators, horse plows, etc, has 
been succeeded by a new corporation, 
known as the Wilder-Strong Implement 
Co, with a capital of $50,000. The new 
company will continue to manufacture 
a general line of agricultural imple- 
ments. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 
Midsummer Grange Work. 


_ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Pomona of Chester and Delaware 
counties will hold a basket picnic Au- 
gust 1 at Lincoln university, Chester 
county. Addresses will be delivered 
by State Master W. F. Hill, Prof A. 
E. Morse of Maine and Hon J. B. Ran- 
dall. 


The Patrons of Clinton county will 
hold a picnic July 30 in Agar’s park at 


‘Millhall. Several state grange officers 
will be present. 
Deputy L. H. Howden of McKean 


county reports that several sections of 
the county are anxious to have granges 
organized. This work will be under- 
taken shortly. Turtle Point has re- 
cently initiated 13 new members, Cor- 
neyville nine and East Smethport six. 


Final arrangements for the series of 
field meetings which will be held dur- 
ing August have been completed. The 
first series will be addressed by Prof 
A. E. Morse of Maine, and State Master 
W. F. Hill. They will be held as fol- 
lows: July 30, Northampton county; 
July 31, Bucks; August 1, Delaware; 3, 
Lancaster; 4, Montour; 5, Lackawanna; 
6, Columbia; 7, Juniata. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


The points at which meetings will 
be addressed by National Master Jones 
are as follows: Smoot, Greenbrier coun- 
ty, July 29; Greenville, Monroe county, 
July 30; Milton, Cabell county, July 31, 
and Buffalo, Putnam county, August 1. 

Past Lecturer S. E. Strode of Ohio 
state grange has been engaged to at- 
tend a series of farmers’ institutes in 
the Ohio river counties of West Vir- 
ginia during August. 

General Deputy B. L. Corbly expects 
that by January 1 several new granges 
will be organized in Putnam county. 
One new grange has recently been or- 
ganized near Poca and one at Loson, 
Cabell county. 


NEW YORK. 


Macedon of Macedon Center is con- 
ducting a contest between the brothers 
and sisters to see which can produce 
the best literary work. It has led sev- 
eral to write their own papers who 
previously had always read selections. 
The good results of the competition are 
already being seen. 


Ft Dayton of Herkimer county re- 
cently held a live discussion on the 
1000-ton barge canal subject. Able 
speakers were secured to speak both 
for and against the proposed expen- 
diture. After the matter had been thor- 
oughly discussed, a vote of those pres- 
ent showed two-thirds of the Patrons 
were opposed to the expenditure. 


OHIO. 


Huron county Pomona will hold its 
annual summer picnic August 8 at East 
Townsend. Townsend is the strongest 
grange in the county. State Master 
Wilson of Illinois is expected to speak. 

A meeting of Delaware county Pomo- 
na will be held with Powell, August 4. 
The degree will be conferred in the 
evening. 


Forest Shade of Fayette county has 
purchased a hall and an organ, and is 
making rapid progress 

Troy of Portage county, organized a 
little over a year ago with 30 charter 
members, now has a membership of 
115. Its success is largely due to its 
meetings being well advertised. 


According to the recently issued quar- 
terly bulletin of the state grange, 16 
granges have already contracted to buy 
fertilizing materials through state 
grange contract for their members, next 
year. 


Great progress is being made in 
grange membership in Geauga county. 
In 1901 the county had only three 
granges, with a membership of 65. This 
has been increased to 14 granges, with 
a total membership of over 1000. All 
the granges are said to be in a pros- 
perous condition. 


Vienia has been benefited by holding 
a “good cheer” social every month. 
These events are well attended and 
much enjoyed. During the last quvar- 
ter, 15 new members have been ini- 
tiated while the meetings have been 
attended by an average of 40 out of a 
membership of 79. 
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For Mine and Thine. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON, 
At evening, in our dear old home, 
We plan together, you and I, 
As hopefully for years to come 
As in the days gone by. 


But other lives now claim our care— 
To purer hights our spirits move; 
In happiness supreme we share 
Our hearts with those we love. 


‘And, looking back, we cannot guess 
How, ever in a time long gone, 
We could have deemed it happiness 
To plan for two alone. 
teil va 


Will Foster’s 
Interference. 
By N. F. Cadman. 


PART II. 


When near the house Isabel started 
away from Will’s supporting arm al- 
most guiltily. 

“Mother is worse! Oh, please hurry 
for the medicine!” With a wave of the 
hand to defer a leave-taking, Isabel 
ran into the house. 

Will lingered a moment, thinking he 
might be needed, and was greatly dis- 
tressed by the sound of feeble groans 
from the sick room, It was best to 
hasten as Isabel had said, and with a 
long, low whistle he ran lightly to the 
road, just as Major, answering his call, 
brought the buggy to the fence. Driv- 
ing rapidly townward, Will soon over- 
took the Chinese and signaled their 
leader. 

“Lee!” 
-“Hello, boss! What you want?” 
ij Will directed him to take a number 
of his men and go to the Worthens’ 
fence corner at 3 the next morning and 
wait there for orders. 

». “Boss Worden, he no pick his lasbeles 
—they be no good—soon all gone.” 

» Foster laughed. “You know too 
much, Sam Lee. I didn’t say anything 
about the Worthen berries, but be on 
hand and if I’m not there set your 
men to work. The boxes are in the 
crates on the river side of the lot.” 

“You no think me too smart, boss? 
I charge you more—charge you, les’ see 
—fi'teen dollar! Wait—you got new 
boss, eh? Name Missee—Ouch!” A 
wholly make-believe cry of pain from 
the Chinese as Will brought down a 
sharp blow of his driving whip on 
Sam’s basket-shaped hat and started 
to drive on. 

“Wait, boss—you know Boss Worden 
no likee Chinee. I make my men wear 
*Melican hat, heh?” Sam chuckled with 
delight as he caught Will’s answer. 

“Wear sunbonnets if you like—they’ll 
be good for your skins.” The tall bay 
stepped out with decision this time and 
Sam Lee hurried on to join the trotting 
gang of laborers. 

Will Foster’s thoughts. returned to 
the anxious girl and her self-willed fa- 
ther. Driving into the main street of 
the town, now quite brilliant with elec- 
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WAITIN’ FO’ DE BELL TO 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


tric lights, he overtook Dr Halsey in 
his low, roomy buggy, and pacing Ma- 
jor to the gait of the doctor’s nag, made 
a few rounds with him. Stopping at a 
quiet corner, he plainly stated his fears 
for Mrs Worthen and his anxiety lest 
the strain prove heavy for the devoted 
daughter. 

“I know all about it, Will—a little 
gray shadow of a woman who ought to 
live in luxury. The concentrated agony 
that such women endure would kill a 
dozen men. If I didn’t see hope for the 
future in the improved condition of 
farming affairs, I'd despair of my kind, 
I think. See to it that you take the 
lead in this section with your women- 
kind, my boy.”’ 

“That speech shows you think I’m 
already started in the right way, doc- 
tor; but can’t you drive out to Wor- 
then’s to-night?’’ 

“T'll get there before midnight, Will.” 
The doctor’s trained ear caught the 
stirring of the depths of Foster’s na- 
ture in the urgent plea and he _ re- 
sponded heartily. “I’m ready for Amos 
Worthen, too, though he has his good 
points like the rest of us. Don’t lose 
faith in him just yet.” 

“I’ve plenty of faith in his obstinacy. 
Good-night to you, doctor.” Will 
turned and drove homeward through 
the moonlight, wondering how long he 
must wait before Mr Worthen’s un- 
fortunate bent of mind would yield to 
something more impressionable, 

Isabel's vigil was lonely and harrow- 
ing till a late hour. Her mother’s suf- 
ferings increased in spite of all efforts 
for her relief, and Isabel welcomed with 
some misgivings, her father’s return 
from San Leandro. The man stood for 
a moment half stupefied at his daugh- 
ter’s story of the night, and went into 
the sick room like one suddenly com- 
pelled to turn and face an unknown 
terror. 

As he leaned over the pain-wracked 
form of his ‘wife, a new look of youth 
and tenderness came back upon him, 
and face and voice were of a day that 
his daughter could not know. Was it 
really her father speaking? 

“Mary, little wife, is it so bad as 
this?” Instantly the mother quieted 
and Isabel drew a quick breath of re- 
lief as she saw a half smile steal over 
the worn face. Gently the man’s 
hand touched the thin cheek. 

“Amos, dear!” It was but a whis- 
per, but the strong man heard and 
his soul was shaken with the sound. 

But the brief respite was followed by 
a paroxysm evidently convulsive, and 
for a long hour the devoted watchers 
battled with a condition that refused 
to yield to their agitated ministrations. 
At last they knelt by the couch almost 
helpless, a great dread clutching both 
hearts as a shadow seemed to fall upon 
the drawn face, and a strange stupor 
took the place of pain. 

It was at this crisis that Dr Halsey 
entered the room. One glance revealed 
the danger, and like a good general 
he summoned all his skill and expe- 
rience to hold at bay the threatened 
defeat. For a long time his efforts 
seemed useless, but he had an unsus- 
pected ally in the sufferer’s subcon- 


1 


scious knowledge of her husband's 
renewed devotion, so that victory was 
with him after all. 

The eager watchers, almost spent 
with the strain of the night's conflict, 
felt strength return when they beheld 
a sure hope in the rose-grey of dawn 
that came lighting the eastern win- 
dows. 

A little after 3 o’clock that morning 
a queer procession filed into the Wor- 
then’s raspberry field. Sam Lee and 
his gang of laborers clad in their loose 
blouses with heavy boots drawn up 
over blue overalls, began to pick the 
ripe berries, now wholly forgotten by 
the owner of the crop. Silent, stolid 
they worked, each man guided by a 
small lantern hanging on one = arm, 
helping himself to the boxes fitted with 
six little splint baskets; in their ma- 
chine-like manner they deftly cleared 
the heavily fruited vines. 

Good progress had been made when 
Will came over the bridge, more from 
restless anxiety than any need to be 
on hand. It was growing light enough 
to see the men at work and he found it 
difficult to stifle a shout of laughter as 
he singled out the leader of the gang. 
Sam Lee ‘was a rapid picker, and he 
moved along the vines, humming tune- 
lessly, stopping now and then to adjust 
his headgear, a huge slat sunbonnet, 
certainly worn for effect. The other 
men wore their ordinary basket-shaped 
hats, hence Will appreciated Sam's 
too palpable effort at disguise. 

“Where did you get it, Sam?” 

*“Wha’s matter, boss? You no likee 
my bonnet? You tellee me wear sun- 
bonnet.” The tone of exaggerated 
meakness was inimitable and Will 
laughed heartily. 

“Looks fine on you, Sam, anything 
to keep your queue covered, for I never 
saw a Chinese yet who could work 
bareheaded. Hurry up with the rasp- 
berries.”” Without waiting for a reply 
he walked on through the field toward 
the house, intending to wait near for 
some sign of life. As he reached the 
gate Dr Halsey came out of the house 
closely followed by the farmer whose 
careful handling of the door was an 
index of the troubled state of his feel- 
ings. So absorbed ‘were the two men 
that they passed Will ‘with but a slight 
acknowledgement of his greeting. The 
young man paid small heed, however, 
for the words “rest cure” and “sani- 
tarium” gave him a full understanding 
of the doctor’s plans for his frail pa- 
tient. He went slowly to the house 
and made his way, as if bidden, to the 
back door, now open to admit the 
promise-laden morning. And then joy 
held him for an instant. 

Leaning against the door frame, try- 
ing to gather her wearied senses and 
bring them to bear upon the com- 
monplace duties of the day, Isabel 
Worthen stood looking out into the 
sunrise. Her big blue eyes were those 
of a tired child instead of a staid school 
teacher of twenty, and the sensitive 
lips drooped with a_ pathetic little 
curve. Will didn’t wait for permis- 
sion, but took her in his arms and 
drew her head down to a most welcome 
resting place against his shoulder. 

A sweet sense of sheltering care stole 


over her, and she knew it was part 
of a great plan that they two should 
be united. 

Presently a _ slow, heavy footstep 
brought them out of their dreaming 
and Will hurriedly confessed his inter- 
ference in the raspberry field. 

“The berries will be crated for ship- 
ping in plenty of time, and my man 
can take them down to San Leandro 
if your father would like.” 

“T’ll ask him, dear’’—the word came 
so simply that Will exulted in all it 
revealed. 

Isabel went toward her father as he 
came around to the door, and told him, 
not very clearly, what Will had done. 

“Raspberries? I forgot all about ’em 
—better let ’em dry on the vines. Look 
here, Isabel, you an’ your mother'll 
never touch another berry, to pick it, I 
mean. What you smilin’ at? Oh, Fos- 
ter, good mornin’ to you. What's that? 
Berries all picked an’ crated? I’ve 
heard of fairy stories—” 

Isabel laughed merrily, as a few hours 
before she had not dreamed of laughing 
again. 

“Tell him who the fairies were, Will!” 

“My gang of Chinese have been at 
work on them since early this morning. 
I hope you'll pardon me for meddling— 
I know you don’t like the heathen. In- 
deed, I'd be glad enough to hire our 
own men if they could be had, but the 
fellows are quick handed, they board 
themselves, and they are not afraid to 
work. You see, sir, I wanted to help 
in this anxious time if I could—for Isa- 
bel’s sake.”” The question implied in 
his last words was not to be ignored. 

Amos Worthen took the young man’s 
hand in a rough, firm grasp. “It's all 
right, my boy, an’ let me tell you both 
that this one night has turned my whole 
life right about by the shoulders, an’ 
I'm thankful to say it ain’t too late. 
If you two’ll stand by me for a few 
months you'll see a farm to beat your 
own, Foster, a house that yours won't 
hold a candle to, an’ best of all, my 
wife’ll be enough sight better lookin’ 
than yours.” The laugh he had intend- 
ed became a heaving sob, and Isabel 
flung her arms about him and drew his 
grizzled head to her shoulder. She 
kissed him as she had not done since 
childhocd, and he held her close with 
a new sense of fatherhood. After a mo- 
ment he looked up with an eager light 
in his eyes. 

“Come to your mother, Isabel, an’ you 
too, Will; there’s somethin’ bein’ said 
an’ done in this ole kitchen as’ll do her 
more good than the rest cure, though 
she ain’t goin’ to miss that, neither.” 


—_—— a _ — 


Destroying Bedbugs—Someone has 
inquired how to get rid of bedbugs. 
You will have no difficulty in destroy- 
ing bedbugs with hydrocyanic acid gas, 
if it is properly and cautiously handled. 
This material has been used many 
times for this purpose, but owing to its 
exceedingly poisonous nature, it has to 
be handled with great care. The details 
for making and applying this gas in 
houses and other places are given in 
our new book, entitled Fumigation 
Methods, a copy of which will be sent 
postpaid for $1. 
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The True Ballard of an Automobile. 


ADELAIDE COTTRELL 





Once a clumsy automobile, 
Like a giant on a spree, 

All aglow with paint and puffing 
As it raced on wild and free, 


On a certain July morning, 
When the grass was being mowed, 
Drew a man, a proud young fellow, 
Up a quiet river road. 


As it passed a little bean patch, 
That was close beside the road, 

There it met a yoke of oxen 
Slowly drawing on their load. 


Then that shiny automobile, 
And that proud young man of means, 
With their glory all flown from them, 
Got stuck in that patch of beans. 


How the young man worked and 
sweated! 
But he couldn’t make it draw, 


So the man hitched on his oxen, 
Took his whip and just said ‘“‘Haw!” 

Drew the thing out of the bean-patch— 
Off it went at a wild old rate. 

Said the oxen to each other, 


“We're not wholly out of date! 
=-_- 
The “es Nelpenect. 
DORKAS. 





A political ring had been formed in 
he county where we lived, of which 
many of the citizens had become tired. 
In looking about for a candidate who 
would stand a show of defeating this 
ring, my husband was chosen to make 
the race for county auditor. When the 
in discussing with 


matter first came up, 

me the question of his fitness for the 
office, he admitted that he knew noth- 
ing of the work, but the leaders had 
assured him that he would have no 
trouble in running the office if he suc- 
ceeded in getting it. After taking a 


of his leading charac- 
teristics and comparing him with those 
who had filled the position heretofore, 
I assured him of my confidence that he 


hasty inventory 


would succeed both in securing the elec- 
tion and filling the office satisfactorily. 
And there the subject dropped for the 
time being. 

The campaign was hot and earnest, 
leaving no time for even a glance aside 
if the goal was to be reached. He was 
successful by a narrow margin. In the 
interim between the election and the 
time for assuming charge of the office 
he decided to take a look at the duties 
that would soon be his portion. He re- 
turned from his first visit to the au- 
ditor’s office completely disheartened, 


insisting that the work was entirely be- 


yond him, that he knew he could never 
run the office satisfactorily, and that 
the best thing for him to do was to give 
it up at once rather than make the at- 
tempt and fuil. To add to his discom- 
fort, he recalled some of the campaign 


capital on the other side, in which it 
had been urged that he would not be 
able to run the office if elected, but 
would necessitate to the county the ex- 
pense of hiring a clerk. 


Let me say in passing that my hus- 
band was left an orphan at an early 
age, in a new country, and consequent- 
ly his education in school was very 
limited, consisting only of reading, 
Writing, spelling and the elements of 
arithmetic, hence there seemed some 
cause for his dismay. So simple an op- 
eration as figuring taxes by tenths of 
mills might well seem appalling to a 
man whose business operations had 
never been computed below cents and 


Who left school just as his class were 
“commencing decimals.”’ Naturally 
methodical and exact, one of those who 
feel that things must be done well if 
done at all, the ideal set for himself 
Was such that these very. virtues, 
though necessary to his ultimate suc- 
— seemed an opposing barrier at the 
Start. 

Add to this the fact that though some 
of them were our personal friends, for 
political or other reasons, every. officer 
in the court house had worked against 
his election, and each member of the 
board of supervisors, as well, had fa- 
vored the re-election of his te edecensor, 


" ‘FREE KIDNEY REMEDY. 


Pk D. A. Williams, East Hampton, 

onn., Says if any sufferer from Kidney 
and Bl: adder Disease will send him their 
address, he will mail them free of all 
Cost, some of the remedy they are look- 
ing for—The ONE that will cure them. 
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THE QUIET HOUR 


and the prospect was anything. but en- 
couraging. 

After going over the ground with him 
carefully, I did my best to reassure him 
and succeeded in persuading him to 
make the trial. Convinced that’ the 
trouble was largely due to a lack of 
technical knowledge on a few points, 
coupled with a want of confidence in 
himself, which caused him to make 
mountains of his deficiencies, I straight- 


Way set about “reversing the tele- 
scope” for him, that he might see 
things in their true proportions. This 


I continued to do to the best of my 
ability as occasion offered until he had 
become master of the situation. I add- 
ed my technical education to his knowl- 
edge of business and things. I went up 
to the court house occasionally for half 
a day, or solved some puzzling prob- 
lem with him in the evening. I laughed 
at him for expecting to master the in- 
tricacies of the office at a bound. I 
read to him or played games with him 
evenings, that he might relax the ten- 
sion and forget those dreadful tax lists 
long enough to get to sleep. Above all 
I believed in him thoroughly, and there 
was no surprise mingled with my pleas- 
ure at the final outcome. 

Despite his misgivings, when at the 
close of his third term he returned to 
engage in other business, he did so with 
a better prospect of re-election, had 
he so desired, than at any previous 
term, and left the office in better shape 
than he found it; he had done the work 
with no assistance from anyone who 
knew as much about the office as he 
did, excepting of course the few weeks 
the retiring auditor remained with him 
at first, and the county had paid out 
less for clerk hire than had been done 
during any previous terms in that of- 
fice, facts which I may be pardoned for 
mentioning, since they were generally 
admitted both by those who had favored 
his election and those who opposed it. 
Indeed, the harshest criticism that was 
made during the last campaign in 
which he participated was that he was 
“too particular in running the office 
according to law,’’ thus making it some- 


what inconvenient for the class who 
like to have things slide along com- 
fortably. 

“A man cannot succeed unless his 
wife let him,’’ says the Chinese prov- 
erb. Often it is not enough that a wife 
merely let her husband succeed; there 
are times when a man will not succeed 


unless 
sketch 
crisis in 
gestion 
day 
in the 


his wife help him. I give this 
of what seemed to be such a 
our lives at the urgent sug- 
of my husband, who to this 
insists that his first six months 
auditor’s office were a perfect 
nightmare, which he never could have 
endured and overcome if I had not 
helped him. 


The Value of Being an Ideal. 


GRACE I. LANE, 





“Be the day short, or never so long, 
at last itrunneth to evensong,”’ hummed 
the bookkeeper, giving the last refrac- 
tory ledger a determined push into the 
safe. She turned the key, rattled the 
handles of the big doors, and mechan- 
ically turned back to rattle them again, 
after the fashion of bookkeepers, ere 
she went to the dressing room for her 
hat. She jabbed the hat pins in vic- 
iously, looking not in the mirror, but 
out of the window at the bit of seeable 
sky, changing from crimson to gray. 
“All the world’s colors get mixed with 
gray,’ she murmured drearily. 

There was an oddly defiant look in 
the bookkeeper’s eyes as she started 
homeward. It had no place there, and 
was strangely at variance with Mar- 
garet Tracy’s sweet, strong face. She 
was a self-reliant little person, sunny- 
tempered and calm for the most part, 
but bookkKeepers’ days are sometimes 
trying, and to-day, with the conflict of 
decision beating itself out in her brain, 
evensong had been long in coming. 
Someone came down the street with 
long, easy strides to meet her. “Why, 
Jackie-boy,” she cried, delightedly, 
“when did you arrive?” 

“This morning,” Jack Ghent said, 
smiling down at her, ‘‘and I’ve been pa- 
trolling this street for half an hour, 
hoping to meet you and get an invita- 
tion to call to-night. Do I get it?” 

“'*Deed you do,” was the quick re- 
sponse, the defiant look vanished, a 
merry one predominant. ‘‘Come early, 
too; you always have such a lot. to 
say!”’ 

She rearranged her cozy little sit- 
ting room in a mood of pleasurable ex- 
citement. Jack Ghent was her favorite 
cousin, and it had been so long since 


‘who’ have had 


she had seen him. She had meant to 
write John Fairleigh his answer after 
supper, but it could wait, since it was 
to be favorable. She slipped out for 
some cheese and the special crackers 
Jack liked, polished her long-neglected 
chafing-dish till it gleamed, and finally 
put on her prettiest gown. Despite the 
gayety of her mood, there was desper- 
ate underlying feeling of an evening’s 
reprieve. Her cousin chatted away in 
desultory fashion, lazily watching the 
slim fingers busied with the Welsh 
rarebit. They had exhausted the last 
football game, and the Harvard-Yale 
debate in which he had figured, when 
Margaret, her eyes sparkling with mis- 
chief, said gravely: ‘‘You’ve something 
on your mind, Jack. Better ’fess. Are 
you in love?” 

“Yes, my fair inquisitor,”’ 
swered, with equal gravity. “I’d tell 
you about it, but it isn’t necessary 
since you know her. It’s Kitty Gray- 
son, of course. We're going to be mar- 
ried in the fall. I wish you were as 
happy as we are, Margaret,” he fin- 
ished softly. Then, as Margaret did 
not answer, he added: “Are you going 
to spend your life in that dingy of- 
fice? Now, honest, how many chances 
have you to wed at this date?” 

A sudden longing swept over Mar- 
garet. Why not hear what Jack 
thought about it. He did not know 
John Fairleigh. Yes, she would find 
out. “One,” she said, in her lightest 
tone, ‘‘only one! Of course I know all 
about Kittie Grayson from your letters, 
and I’m glad, ever so glad, for you. 
Well, about the one! He’s not too 
young and he’s not too old. I don’t 
love him an atom, but I respect him 
very highly. Sometimes’”—and here a 
note of unconscious pathos crept into 
her tone—‘‘I do get so weary of the of- 
fice and long for a home. Now don’t 
you really think, Jack, when a person 
gets to be 30 that respect answers the 
purpose of what you and Kittie Gray- 
son would call love? Just supposing I 
said ‘Yes’ to this chance, Jack?” 

The chafing-dish flame seemed to dif- 
fuse an uncomfortable heat. Jack was 
indifferently fluttering the leaves of a 
book of poems he had picked up from 
the table. She felt distinctly disap- 
pointed and a little hurt. Even if she 
was 30, Jack’s love affair, of course, 
had interested her, and—but hers 
wasn’t a love affair, of course. Still, 
he might say something. 

“Listen to this, Margaret,” he said 
suddenly. He began in sympathetic, 


he an- 


vibrant tones to read that immortal 
love poem of Mrs' Browning’s. Mar- 
garet drew a little shuddering breath 


sht what a construction she 
“to the level of ev- 
needs” only. 
and true on 
the sonnet: 


as she thoug 
had put on loving; 
ery day’s most quiet 

Jack’s voice rang strong 
the wonderful ending of 


*““And, if God so choose, I shall but love 
thee better after death.” 
He laid down the book, and rose to 


go. “I know you never gave that ‘one’ 
a serious thought, Margaret,” he said 
at the door. “You’re too true. Why, 
I always declared when I met a woman 
as near my ideal—that’s you, Margaret 
—as could be, I'd win her if it were a 
possible thing. And Kittie’s very like 


you; with the same sweet tempera- 
ment and grave earnestness masked by 
a little frivolity.’ 

Margaret could hardly wait until the 
door cinendl behind him to write her 
answer to John Fairleigh. This was 
how it ended: 


a friend’s deep liking 
you, and I would not 
my own by putting 

Please do not try 


“T have only 
and respect for 
starve your life or 
that in love's place. 
to change this decision. It is final.” 

As she sealed it, the tears starting to 
her eyes at this relinquishment of her 
woman’s dream of home and shelter, 
she smiled nevertheless at Jack’s pic- 
ture on the desk. ‘“’Tis well to have 
an ideal, Jackie-boy,” she said softly, 
“but being an ideal is quite an incen- 
tive to nobility, too.” 


-— 


Combating Household Pests. 


PROF W. G. JOHNSON, 








Of all the insects in the world, the 
bedbug is perhaps the most repulsive 
to the good housewife. We presume it 
is sufficiently well known to need no 
description here. Our readers who have 
never seen this insect would recognize 
it by its flat, oval, reddish-brown. wing- 
less body, or by its peculiar odor. Those 
experience with this 
bloodthirsty creature are familiar with 
its life history and habits, but for the 
information of: those who have been so 
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fortunate to escape from its attacks I 
will review its life history. 

It is a nocturnal insect, hiding by day 
in the cracks of the furniture, in the 
floors, walls, clothes—in fact, any place 
that will afford it concealment. It lays 
its white, oval eggs wherever it hap- 
pens to be, and the young escape by 
pushing off the lid at one end of the 
shell. They are white, transparent, dif- 
fering from the perfect insect in having 
a broad, triangular head, and short, 
thick feelers, indeed, it looks much like 
a louse. It is said they are about 11 
weeks in reaching maturity. They are 
exceedingly tenacious of life, and have 
been kept in a bottle sealed perfectly 
tight for more than a year without 
food 

Ordinary bug powder and other ap- 
plications are useless. The most scru- 
pulous cleanliness must be exercised 
besides. They may be killed to a cer- 
tain extent by wetting the cracks in 
which they hide with corrosive subli- 
mate dissolved in alcohol. This sub- 
stance is a deadly poison and must be 
used with great care. It is usually sold 
by druggists under the name of bedbug 
poison. Buhach, known also as pyre- 
thrum and insect powder, will destroy 
many of the pests, and unlike the cor- 
rosive sublimate, is not poisonous to 
man. Spraying the cracks in beds or 
walls with benzine destroys many in- 
sects and their eggs. Scalding hot wa- 
ter poured into the cracks and crevices 
is also very effective. 
-_ 

A Really Good Picture—I want to 
tell you about my new picture. To be- 
gin with, I took a 5-cent Perry picture 
of Ruysdael’s “Landscape with Mill.” 
I cut it out, leaving a narrow margin 
of white, and mounted it on brown. 
cardboard, using only tiny dabs of 
paste in the corners. It is framed in 
a plain brown molding, which harmon- 
izes with the brown tints of the pic- 
ture and mount. The whole cost was 
about 50 cents. Some day, maybe, I 
can afford to have a photograph from 
the original; but till that day comes 
I can feast my eyes on this inexpen- 
sive copy. Why should we not have 
the best pictures in our homes? They 
cost no more than the meaningless 
chromos in their tawdry frames that 
we too often see; and the difference in 
power to refine and uplift, who can 
estimate ?—[Lizzie M. Harrison. 








The artist wrote from New York to 
the farmer with whom he spent the 
summer: “I have sold for $150 that pic- 
ture I painted of your cow.” 

“Think of it, Maria,” the good man 
said to his wife as he read the letter, 
“Why, I’d have sold the cow herself 





“What did you let that little fellow 
call you a liar for?” 

“Oh, I never fight a smaller man than 
myself. There’s no glory in licking 
him—and there’s always the possibility 
that I might get licked.’’ 





Judge: Then, sir, when you were be- 
ing assaulted, why did you not call for 
an Officer? 

Witness: Call'a policeman, your hon- 
or? 'Wasn’t I assaulted sufficientiy as 


it was? 


Painkiler unesll 
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AN HONEST CANCER CUR nal Cancers, 
Lupus, ete., without the knife, without loss of blood. 
No quack methods. Honest, Legitimate treatment 
by regular physicians who are specialists in these dis- 
eases, Send! for free book,references and testimonials 
DR. E. E. GRAY CANCER CO., Shelton, Ct. 


HAY FEVER and ASTHMA 
cured to stay cured. Never 1 departure. 
Cause eliminated. Constitution po | jee reconstruc- 





FREE ted. Splendid health. Over 52,000 patients. Good 
references. (*: Reliefs’ or change of climate cannot 

cure.) Write for BOOK J FREE, containing reports of man 

interesting cases. Address DR. HA WES, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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PLAYFELLOWS ON THE FARM 





Barefoot Days. 


EDWIN 8S. SABIN, 





The sun, proud fellow, is golden yellow; 
The sky is a tender blue; 

With field-born fragrance the air is 

mellow, 

And soaked with gladness through; 

The bee is a rover midst seas of clover, 
Humming his song of praise; 

The bobolink trills over and over 
These rollicking barefoot days. 


Save for pigeons cooing in gentle woo- 
ing, 
The belfry now is dumb; 

On vacant desks is the dust accruing, 
On the blackboard sleeps the sun; 
For the brook calls ‘‘Follow!”’ and hill 

and hollow 
Beck with their winding ways, 
And farther and farther leads on the 
swallow, 
These wandering barefoot days. 


Who knows what wonder, what pixies’ 
plunder, 
Lies deep in the cool, green grove? 
And down the meadow, the grasses 
under 
Is hidden what treasure-trove? 
Gauze, fur and feather await together 
To teach their myriad plays; 
Out with the breeze in the glorious 
weather 
These the sweet, ripe barefoot days. 
inieenaahiiannitleateadintaninte 
An Unknown Heroine. 
ALICE HOWARD, 16 YEARS OLD. 





“Life is a leaf of paper white, whereon 
each one of us may write his word or 
two, and then comes night.” But ev- 
eryone’s good deeds do not come before 
the eyes of the world, and in many a 
little home circle someone is acting the 
part of a hero or heroine. 

Twilight was softly throwing a dusky 
wrap over the resting world, and soft 
shadows were falling around a little 
cottage at the end of a road in a little 
village in New Hampshire. On the pi- 
azza sat a girl of that transitory period 
between girlhood and womanhood. On 
her face was a look of deep thought. 
Should she give up a promising career 
in music and stay at home and keep 
house for her father, or should she go 
forth into the bustling, hurrying world 
and achieve fame by her sweet voice? 

In the midst of her doubting, her 
father called her to come in and sing 
to him. So, entering the sitting room 
she sat down at the piano and struck 
the opening chords of that never-dying 
song, “‘Annie Laurie.’ As her wonder- 
ful voice rose higher in the chorus, her 
father seemed to feel himself a young 
man, in old, bonny Scotland, full of 
joy at having won a dear, now departed 
wife. He wondered what he would do 
without the dearly loved gift which his 
wife had left him as a recompense for 
her going. “But oh, for the touch of a 
vanished hand, and the sound of a voice 
that is still!” 

While her father was thinking of his 


wife and daughter, Evelyn’s voice grew 
very soft and sad, and at last she 
broke down, and all was still in the dim 
sitting room, lighted only by the moon, 
which had now come up. Suddenly her 
father called her to him, and he told 
her in a low voice how he wished her 
mother were there to see what a good 
daughter she had left, and what a com- 
fort she was to him. During this little 
speech Evelyn had quickly made up her 
mind to stay at home, and perhaps only 
a girl can understand what a struggle 
it was for her to do this thing for her 
father’s sake. She was glad that she 
had never spoken to her father upon 
this subject, as she knew that he would 
do anything for her, even to giving up 
his daughter to the world. 

After she had retired to her room for 
the night, a quiet peace gradually fell 
upon her heart. She was glad she was 
to stay at home to cheer the lonely 
father, and to comfort him by her sing- 
ing in the quiet twilight hour, the best 
hour of the day, she thought. 

pi: ain a 

Edith Wakes Up—Hello, Trude of 
of Conestoga! I say wake up too! We 
pe been sleeping nearly all summer. 

I tried once before to get a seat at this 
Table while the beefsteak was hot, but 
my letter must have been in a confla- 
gration. Did any of you ever hunt 
specimens of flowers? I did last sum- 
mer for a college student, and it was 
fun. I must tell you about a lamb of 
ours. It has just one ear. This is on 
the right side of its head; on the left 
side there is just a hole, with no flap, 
and the ear it has is large and hangs 
down like a dog’s. It is a comical thing, 
is big and strong, and is voted a freak. 
I saw a lamb once that had five legs. 
It lived to be over a year old. Now 
everyone do write! Let’s boom the Ta- 
ble—load it till it creaks!—[Edith Lyle, 
Pennsylvania. 





My father takes your paper, and I 
am very much interested in the other 
Tablers. I am 10 years old and study 
fourth reader, geography, grammar, 
arithmetic, spelling, physiology, draw- 
ing. I have a piano and take music 
lessons every Saturday. I have a pet 
calf; her name is Alice. She follows me 
everywhere. We have six horses and 
one horse has got two little colts. One 
is Prince and the other Belle. My fa- 
ther has 30 cows and I like to help 
milk. I have a little brother six years 
old, and he likes to drive horses.—[Eliz- 
abeth K, New York. 





I am a little girl 10 years old, and 
live on a farm with my papa and mam- 
ma. I have one sister 12 years old. 
I have two dogs named Bobbie and 
Tony, and one cat with five little kit- 
tens. Bobbie and the cats are not very 
good friends. Bobbie picks up the kit- 
tens by the back of their necks and 
carries them around as the old cat 
does. The cat does not like that, so 
she hits him in the face. My papa has 
taken this paper for about two years 
and thinks it is fine.—[Ruth M, Dunn, 


The dinner 


OLD 
Culinary Art. 


Trouble in the Kitchen. 


L. M. MONTGOMERY, 





was all underway and 
things were going well 

When the cook stepped out a minute, 
as sorry luck befel. 

And oh, what a commotion 
kitchen did ensue; 

The instant that her back was turned 
there was a pretty Stew. 


in that 


The Fire began a burning tirade against 
the Pot 

Who boiled right over in his rage upon 
the very spot. 

And the Stove, too, lost its temper and 
gave the Meat straightway 

The most terrific roasting it had had 
for many a day! 


The Broom proposed some sweeping re- 
forms with many a scoff, 

Which the sympathetic Dustpan wished 
to carry out right off. 

But the Table here protested and looked 
exceeding grim, 

For he said that everything appeared 
to be put down on him. 


The Loaf now fell to laughing at all 
that had been said, 

Which, as the Duster whispered, was 
decidedly ill-bread. 

And the Steak, all ready for a broil, 
declared he couldn’t see 

Why the Poker didn’t stir things up to 
strike for liberty. 


The Dish was called upon but was too 
sulky to reply, 

Because the Spoon was flirting with the 
Fork upon the sly; 

At this the Knife most sharply de- 
clared he would defend 

The Fork, and said some cutting things 

in favor of his friend. 

Mustard, being left alone, was 

feeling very hot, 

said he thought the Salad would 

be ruined on the spot. 

But the Onion started to his feet 
said without disguise 

Some stinging words that brought the 
tears to the Potato’s eyes. 


The 
And 


and 


The Teapot, crossly wondering what the 
fuss was all about, 

Boiled straightway over on the fire and 
almost put it out. 

But the Pudding said he didn’t know 
why they were all so grum, 

For he was quite contented and thought 
he had a plum. 


Just here the cook returned, and in the 
twinkling of an eye 


. The growlers stopped their growling 


and were just as good as Pie. 
Now, was it not most lucky she no 
longer stayed away, 
Or else I fear we would have had no 
dinner on that day! 
cktikcnaial ncaa 


* junket Standbys. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 





Junket is one of the most easily pre- 
pared as well as one of the most de- 
licious of all summer desserts. It is 
best made with warm new milk fresh 
from the cow. The liquid rennet may 
be used, but the tablets are perhaps 
more convenient, and may be purchased 
for a trifle at almost any drug store. 
The only objection to the latter is that 
they lose their strength if kept very 
long. 

To make plain junket for dessert, al- 
low 1 qt new milk to become lukewarm 
on the back of the stove. Then pour 
it into a glass dish or china bowl, 
sweeten to taste, and flavor with lemon, 
pineapple, strawberry, vanilla or al- 
mond. Add, stirring slightly, one ren- 
net tablet or % tablespoon liquid ren- 
net. Set it away to cool, being care- 
ful not to jar it. If stirred or jarred 
while cooling, whey will form in the 
bottom of the dish, and it will prove 
tough, or like curds and whey, instead 
of the firm, velvety, delicate texture it 
should be. 

With this plain junket for a founda- 
tion, a number of varied and delicious 
desserts may be made. Chocolate jun- 
ket is one of them. To make it, mix 
to a smooth paste 1 tablespoon each 
grated chocolate and granulated sugar, 
a very tiny pinch of salt, and 2 table- 
spoons milk. Cook it over a teakettle 
of boiling water until thick and glossy. 
Turn 1 pt lukewarm milk gradually into 
the paste, and stir until smooth and 
thoroughly mixed, then turn into a 





deep glass dish. Add one rennet tablet 
and stir until dissolved. Then set in a 
cool place, where it will not be dis- 
turbed. Serve with sweetened cream. 
Simply served with fresh or stewed 
fruit, it is very wholesome and pleas- 
ing, but the plainest and most deli- 
cious combination of all is with ric h, 
thick, sweetened am —s jumbles. 


‘Talons Ways, 
MARY FOS™ER SNIDER. 

The mulberry is a fruit sufficiently 
delicious to make it much better known 
than it is, and when canned, preserved, 
or made into jelly, adds very ple: singly 
to the variety of fruits stored for win- 
ter. The following recipes are delight- 
ful ways of using this neglected fruit, 

Canned Mulberries: Allow 1-3 lb sugar 
to each pound of mulberries and place 


in layers in a preserving kettle. Let 
stand for two hours, then bring very 
slowly to a boil; cook two minutes, 


skim, and can immediately. 

Preserved Mulberries: Cook 2 lbs mul- 
berries in a very little water until soft, 
Then press through a fine sieve to ex- 
tract all of the juice. To 1 qt juice add 
5 lbs granulated sugar; place over the 


fire, and boil and skim. Add 4 lbs mul- 
berries, and simmer very gently for 15 
minutes. Then stand aside over night 
to cool. In the morning the syrup 
should be jellied, if not, boil it again 


15 minutes, be- 
berries, and 


very gently for another 

ing careful not to break the 

when cold seal. 
Mulberry Jelly: 


Cook the mulberries 


until soft in a very little water, then 
strain through a very fine sieve. Add 
an equal quantity of rhubarb juice, and 
allow 1 lb sugar to each pint of the 
mixed juices. Proceed as for other jel- 
lies. 

a _ ; Ps 


Green Grape Pie—Stem and cut green 
grapes in halves. The grapes will be 
seedless. Fill a nice rich crust with 
the fruit, sprinkle over 1 cup sugar and 


a bit of cinnamon. Cover with a top 
crust and bake in a hot oven. When 
done you will have a savory pie that 


will well take the place of apple.—[E. I 








Joseph Horne Co. 


STOCK-TAKING TIME 


is coming around swiftly, and in the 
next two weeks the harvest period of 
the economical person is apparent. 
During the Clearanceso far this month, 
and in the Remnant Days, we have 
overreached any former efforts in the 
way of low prices on Summer goods. 

Prices go down still further—much 
turther—during remainder of this 
month. August list we inventory. 
Modern storekeeping, on the plane of 
this store, admits of no carrying over 
of goods from one season to another. 
There must be a general cleaning out 
of all Summer goods. 

You can well imagine that astonish- 
ing low prices will be quoted. 

See Pittsburg daily papers for those 
quotations. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E, H. Pittsburg, Pa. 
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RURAL BOOKS 


CATALOG FREE TO TO ALL. L. Our Brief Descrip- 
tive Catalog (16 pages) will be sent free of charge 
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Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 100 pages, 6 by 9 
inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly Indexed by Titles 
and Authors, and containing Detailed Descriptions 
of all the best books on Rural and Home Topics, 
sent for three cents in stamps—which only pays 
the — 
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Carl Called It “ Clappering.’ 
FRANCIS ALBERT PAGE. 

We had everything but butter; eggs, 
coffee, rolls (they were fine whole wheat 
ones, too), sugar, cream, pepper and 
alt. And, say, but we were hungry! 
A long 10 miles’ tramp in strong, brac- 
ing air, is enough to make any two 
strong, healthy fellows hungry that you 
can pick out. 

My friend Carl w: 
is he had but a vet 


is especially hungry, 
v hurried breakfast, 
managing to secure merely a few swal- 
lows of coffee and a roll, and his din- 
ner was but a hurry and a scramble. 
And now it was too late to get any 
butter near where we lived, as the 
store s had been closed for half an hour. 

“If we'd only thought before we stop- 


ped so long over our cold showers,” said 
Carl. I didn’t say anything, as secretly 
I was rather disappointed. 


Just then, in taking down the coffee, 
I happened to discover some old sour 
cream. “I wonder if that'll make but- 
ter?” I thought. I knew that they 
churned butter, but had very vague 
ideas of how the thing was done. How- 
ever, I began by pouring out the cream 
into a cup, and with a tin spoon began 
the process of stirring, and pounding, 
and shaking the mass of cream. My 
friend began to laugh at my “clapper- 
called it. He’s a very fine 
German, and they 


ing,” as he 


fellow, but he’s a 


lways invent queer words, so that’s 
whv he called it clappering, I suppose. 
At any rate, after a while the cream 
began to look rather funny: “It’s going 

make cheese,’’ I called out. 

“Well, that's good thing,’ he an- 
wered: “I like cheese, and it’s espe- 
ially good made out of nice pure 

am. 

But no, it changed again, and I looked 
losely at it; sure enough—there was a 


ittle shade of yellow in it now, and 
the tiny particles began to hold to- 
ether. I didn’t say anything, but kept 
clappering,” thinking to myself 
hat a unique experience this was be- 
ming. and what a valuable lesson in 
perseverance and making the best of 
1 the little odds and ends that drift 
* way it was proving. 


Say, how long you going to keep 
that up?” asked by companion; “I’m 

tting hungry, and it’s getting very 
late, too.” 


“Hold your horses, and don't say one 
ord, or even breathe,” I answered, sol- 
nnly, “but—I think that we are going 
have butter for our supper,” and I 
iumphahtly held up for his inspection 
lump of nice sweet butter (he was 
especially fond of unsalted butter, in 
fact wouldn’t eat any other kind). He 
stared at me gravely for a moment. 
“Say, you’re good one,” he said. 
: This’ll be the treat of a lifetime, for 
there’s anything I like it is butter 
ade that way, for that’s the way 
mother used to make it.” 





How Scotch Lassies Wash Blankets. 


MRS E. M. WILLIAMS. 





If half a dozen Scotch blankets were 
iced beside her tub to be washed, 
What a terrible task it would seem to 
the American woman, even if she were 
to have help in the process. She would 
sigh, and groan, and wonder how in 
ll creation she would get through such 
heavy work. But to the Scotch lassie 
with good will and good ‘‘understand- 
ings’ blanket washing has no horrors. 
To her it is merely good fun, and espe- 
cially so if her best laddie is within 
all, as is often the case in households 
vhere grooms are kept—and they are 
the favored lads—at least, so it has been 
my own home in days gone by. 

Scotch blankets are very. different 
from the light, flimsy affairs, with no 
eal substance in them, that are gen- 
erally used and sold in America. The 
former are very heavy and thick, and 
made of the finest wool, making ex- 
tremely warm coverings. I would not 
give one pair of good Scotch blankets 
for a dozen American comforters with 
the flimsy blankets thrown in between. 

Having occasion to send out a pair 
of my Scotch blankets at one time to 
my washwoman, it so scared her that 
she begged me never to send such heavy 
ee to her again, “as the work of 

vashing them was only fit for a ma- 

hine.” I told her I wished she could 
eo see our Scotch human machines 
at the work.” 

Now here is how our willing lassies 
will go about the business: Sufficient 
water is put in a.tub with plenty of 
melted soap. The water must not be 


MOTHERS 


over the tepid mark, but rather under 
it. Blanket is placed therein, and then 
the washer lassie will take off her shoes 
and stockings and “buckle up” her 
“coats” (as they say in Scotland), to 
below the knee, then jump into the tub 
and start in to tramp with a good will. 
Tramping is continued quickly for 10 
minutes or so, then water is changed, 
adding more fresh melted soap—about 
half the quantity that was used in first 
water—and tramping continued for an- 
other 10 minutes. They are then quick- 
ly and tightly wrung out, through a 
wringer if washer is single handed, and 
again for third time they are tramped 
in pure soapless tepid water, which may 
be faintly tinged with blue. Then they 
are for the last time wrung out tightly, 
well shaken, and folded for 10 minutes 
before being hung out to dry. 

A warm sunshiny day must be chosen 
for this work, as the drying must be 
carried out quickly and the blankets 
must be frequently shaken during the 
drying so as to raise their pile and 
draw them into shape. 

To do the work quicker a _ second 
tramper gets into the tub and places 
her arm around the neck of the first, 
so that both can keep firmly together 
and do the tramping evenly. Of course, 
when the second tramper is in the form 
of the lassie’s best lad the work be- 
comes pleasant fun, and the old song of 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys Are 
Marching,” is often indulged in by 
both, which also lightens the labor and 
the work is finished in good spirits. 

PODER ERR ES 


Making Aunt Sarah Comfortable 


T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS, 


My Aunt Sarah is an invalid. She 
stayed with me during the hottest part 
of last summer, and much to my joy 
managed to keep her room cool and re- 
freshing, 

Two windows through which the af- 
ternoon sun poured were protected with 
green awnings; that, you know, is the 
most non-resisting sun color, The op- 
posite windows were neyer opened at 
the same time, on account of the draft. 
To open and shut the sick room door 
20 times in succession (almost shut the 
door, then open it quickly) was one lit- 
tle experiment I tried with success. You 
would be surprised at the change it 
made in the air so quickly and com- 
pletely. 

Hanging wet towels before the open 
window was another cooling expedient. 
But one of the nicest was a good-sized 
block of ice which I put in a pan set 
in the corner nearest auntie. It had 
ferns and wild flowers all along the edge 
of the pan, so it served more than one 
purpose. Ice will do much to lower 
the temperature of a room, 

Within reach of Aunt Sarah’s chair 
was a little table with a dainty dish 
of fresh fruit and a bowl of cracked ice. 

An evanescent, ——— fragrance 
proved ever so refreshing on damp days, 
when the outer air was not allowed 
in quite so freely. I used a few drops 
of lavender in a glass of hot water. 
It is remarkable how almost instantly 
this would purify the room of any close- 
ness. Then another way I did was to 
soak a blotting pad with a strong so- 
lution of salt and water. After it was 
dry, I took a small piece, as needed, 
put it on a dustpan with a handful of 
dried lavender or mint leaves on top 
and applied a lighted match. In a mo- 
ment a delicious fragrance would per- 
vade the room. 





Simple Bedroom Embroidery. 


MAE Y. MAHAFFY, 





This set for bureau and commode be- 
ing of all white embroidery, is espe- 
cially desirable for its laundering qual- 
ities. Then, of course, it can be used 
in a room of any color scheme, 

A medium grade of linen is best for 
these covers, but I have used a good 
quality of duck, which is less expensive 
and at the same time very satisfactory 
if washed and ironed carefully to shrink 
it before making up. 

The material should be cut the size 
of the top of the bureau or commode. 
The side which goes to the back is left 
plain and hemstitched. All around the 
remainder of the cover are shallows 
scallops about 6 inches across the wid- 
est point. These can be marked out 
around one edge of a saucer, and are 


buttonholed with coarse linen floss. 
Conventional figures occupy each 


scaHop, diamonds 
ing. The 
cach way, 


end circles alternat- 
diamonds measure 2 inches 
one point touching the cen- 
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ter of the buttonholed scallop. These 
diamonds are buttonholed all around 
in «small scallops, keeping the inner 


edge of the square regular and even. 
The center space is then filled in with 
lace or honeycomb stitches. tadiating 
from the two upper sides of the dia- 
monds are straight lines in outline 
stitch, ending in tiny buttonheoled eye- 
lets. The line reaching from the point 
of the diamond farthest from the outer 
edge is the longest; those on each side 
of it gradually growing shorter. 

The circles at the alternate scallops 
are 2 inches in diameter and are but- 
tonholed* around in shallow points. 
From each circle alternate bars of out- 
lining and catstitching radiate, pro- 
ducing a sunburst effect. 

The linen floss used for the conven- 
tional figures should be finer than that 
for the buttonholed edge. Outlining the 
diamonds and circles instead of but- 
tonholing, and omitting the honeycomb- 
ing in -the diamonds, will lessen the 
amount of work. However, the entire 
design can be speedily and easily em- 
broidered, and will furnish pastime for 
afternoons on the porch or under the 
trees. 

es en ae 
Mrs Dean’ s Ironing Auxiliary. 
GAZELLE STEVENS SHARPE 





One morning I ran in to see my good 
friend, Mrs Dean. I always learn some- 
thing when I go there. This time she 
was ironing her linen dress skirt with 
a tape measure at hand, which she used 
repeatedly. 

That tape measure I could not une 
derstand; so finally Mrs Dean said with 
a smile: “I iron it any length. I want 
it short this time for a picnic.” 

Again replying to my inquiring look, 
she explained that while away on a 
visit she saw a sign on some city laun- 
dry which read, ‘Linen Skirts Ironed 
Any Length.” She went in to satisfy 
her curiosity, and learned that when 
damp a linen skirt may be stretched 
several inches either lengthwise or 
crosswise, and by taking advantage of 
this, a careful ironer may literally iron 
one almost any length. 

That reminded me of how often a 
linen skirt is stretched out of shape 
and proper length by careless ironing, 
as many of us know to our sorrow. 

But since then I have made use of 
the tape measure when ironing such 
skirts, and the result has been most 
satisfactory. I have never experiment- 
ed with anything else that way, but 
mean to try other things sometime. 

A Novel Pincushion—Buy a new 
handled tea strainer. Make a pad of 
muslin to fit the bowl, and stuff with 
sawdust. Cover this with pink satin 
and place in the bowl. Take 1 yd of 
pink satin ribbon No 5, and gather for 
a ruffie. Sew around the bowl. Wind 
the handle with satin, and sew a bow 
at top and base of handle, each made 
of % yd of the ribbon.—[{Mrs C. B. 
Hamilton. 





There Is a Story of an Irish soldier 
who once took to his heels when the 
fight got pretty hot. When called 
“coward” afterward, he replied, “Shure, 
Oi'd rather be a coward for wan day, 
than a corpse all the rest of me loife!” 
Now when it comes to ‘washing “Scotch 
fashion,’ I shall follow that Irishman’s 
example. I’d rather use washing pow- 
ders, fluids and machine, and be called 
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“lazy” for one day in the week, than 
to feel like a corpse for the next six 
days. Not even an overflowing rag bag 
could convince me that Yankee women 
ought to use the Scotch method. I 
should prefer to fill my rag bag much 
sooner, in the hope that my grave 
might not be filled quite so soon.—[Mrs 
Ford M. Booth. 


A Suspender for Baby—A suspender 
that I have found very useful in keep- 
ing the diaper in place, is made of two 
strips of muslin, each 2% inches wide, 
and 20 inches long. The edges are turned 
in, and each strip folded double, mak- 
ing them 1 inch in width. Connect the 
two strips by two pieces of white elas- 
tic, each % inch wide, and 4 inches 
long. Insert these in the seam, 5 inches 
from the end of each strip. Now sew 
the two strips together at both ends, 
first inserting a loop of elastic 3 inches 
leng when folded, in each end. A large 
safety pin for the front of the diaper 
is sewed in one loop, and a smaller 
pin in the other, and the suspender is 
done in less time than it takes to tell 
of it—[{Mrs 8. H. 


Make Frames of rough boards, join 
neatly, sprinkle with coarse sand, after 
a coat of glue; when dry, gild.—[Mi- 
nette Freeman. 








Be sure you have the easiest way of 
houseworking. 


Our Pattern Offer. 








$038—Girl’s box 
coat with stole col- 
lar, 4, 6, 8, 10 and 
12 years. 





9039 — Ladies’ 
bathing suit, 34, 38 
and 42-inch bust. 





ee" 
Ladies’ 


9028 — 
sailor blouse, 32, 34, 
86, 38 and 40-inch 





bust. 9027—Ladies’ z ' 
nine - gored flare 9037 — Ladies’ 
skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, tucked blouse, 32, 
30 and 32-inch 34, 36, 38 and 40- 
waist. inch bust. 


Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 
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backed by a $20,000 bank bond, 


you have inv 





We pay the freight. 


We will sell you the the best range or r stove in the s yaad ow KALAMAZOO” 
—direct from our factory at 


360 DAYS APPROVAL TEST 


return it to us at our expense and id your money will be refunded. Isn’t that fair? 
Don’t buy until esti proposition. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, 
All our Cook Stoves and Ranges have our patent oven t. 






oO YOU 


purchase proves unsatisfactory in any way, 






Send for FREE catalogue No. [99 
MFRS.,, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
thermometers 















AND AGENTS 
WANTED. 


SALESME 
Bid WAGES .t:: 


jue Flame, Wickless, 
Fuel Oil Stove for cook- 
end heating. New, 
enderful Invention. 
Enormous demand. Ev- 
erybody buys. Big Seller. 
Generates its own fue! gas from kerose: 
fal oil makes myo ape 


Write for are _— aa w.., oat talogue Free. 
WORLD MFG. CO., 6236 Worid Bidg., CINCINNATI, Qo. 
48-page book free, 


Pp AT E N T Ss highest references. 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington, D. C. 
















: r Agents Wa Wanted 


each town to ride and 


103 Models high grace $9 jo $15 


& '02 Models, best makes tH to $10 
2ND - HAND Wi 


ion approval! and 7 
without a r in advance. 
BICY taking orders 
for us. A BICY: ‘or bargain list and 
our wonderful special offer to agents. 
t, sundries, half p: 





ond-hand Autos and 
and styles. If interested write 





—s Cycles. 4ll. makes 








MEAD CYGLE GOMPAN Y, bene Ue 








$47, 50 


a onan to pay for a Top 
6 «sell the cele. 
brated sPLIT HICK 


ay. price and allow 80 
ays to try it before you 
Also other buggies 

et our 


buy it. 








FOR INFORMATION A8 TO PRUIT 
AND TRUCKING LANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATR 

in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultural and 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Fla. 








“A Sublime Spectacle” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 





One of the natural wonders of the world, 
A charming place at any season of-the year, 
reached from every direction by the 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 

A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in 
geography; an exhibition of landscapes that 
nter can equal, and a glimpse of the 
latest developments of the industrial world, 


no pal 


A copy of * America's Summer Resorts,"’ will be 
aent free, postpaid, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
Geeorge H. Daniela, General Passenger Agent, New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 














PRESS 
and the cider will be better, 
jurer and will keep longer, 
m’t buy until you get our catalogue, 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. Co. 
8 Main St. Mt. Gilead, Ohio, 








ILOS.ins : 


in the best feeding form. Ours 
are all round. Nocorners nor 
angles to admit air and mould 
and rot the silage. We make 
them of Cypress, White Pine and White 
Hemlock. Four styles and 200 sizes. Fit 
every requirement. Nothing so go 

nothing so cheap. We make all kinds of 
machinery for filling Silos. Catalog free. 


Harder Manufacturing Co., Cobleskill, N.Y. 


ID 


MACHINERY 


Best and cheapest. 
Send for catalogue. 
Soomse 6 1 Sead 


’ 
216 West Water St., 


SURACLSE, N.Y. 





























The Gem Full-Circle baler, lightest, strongest, ome 
aler. Made of wrought steel. Operated by 1 or 2 horses, 
Bales 10 to 15 tons a day. Sold on 5 days’ trial. Catalogue 
free. Address GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Il, 








Extension Axle Nuts 


Make old buggy run likeanewone. Sure cure 
for wabbles and rattles uick seller and very 
profitable AGENTS WANTED. 


HARDWARE SPECIALTY CO., Box 110, Pontiac, Mich, 


ager 0. & } we Ry., 22 Fifth Avenue, 1 Avenue, Chicago. | 
I __——_— ES 


AN ALL ’ROUND OFFER 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


EMP 


Write for Free Catalogues. 
| EMPIR 


AMERICAN SEEDING MACHINE COMP. 


31 Monroe Street, 





The “ 


of its su 


own delivers two 1001b bales per minute, square tight, bal 


IY, WAS, FEATURES: sci. "Scrtntarte 
Basara 








IRE DRILLS 


ACCURATELY MEASURE 
ALL KINDS OF GRAIN 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 


That is, if you set the Empire 
Feed to sow any amount from 24 
to 128 quarts per acre, it will sow 
exactly that amount of wheat, 
oats or any other small grain 

without further change. Ag 
stand of grain is assured,when you 

sow with an Empire Drill. 

Empire Grain Drills do not bunch, 
skip or choke. Madein all styles and sizes. 


E DIVISION 
Spriagtield, Ohio. 





” the Standard Baler. 


See it work and you areconvin 


riority, 40 TONS IN wy 


Power 
es tha’ TEN HOURS i( 














COLORADO E 


The deli ital country of health-giving, light, dry air 
and insp siting scenery is the ideal place to spend your 


Summer Vacation 


A country perfectly suited for either rest, recreation 
or sport, abounding in good hotels and boarding 
places adapted to any man’s means. It is an inexpen- 
sive place to visit, and the trip requires but one t 
en route from Chicago via the 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


An illustrated Booklet and other interesting printed 
matter qhons, C slorade will be sent free toa 
addressin B. KNISKERN, Passenger ofl persons 








that blows is turned into value for the 
man who pumps or generates 
power for grinding, sawing, etc., 
with the 


Freeman 
Steel ase 


| strength to 

stand, Full 

line high grades with special four 
sore angle steeltower. Also Feed 
utters, Wood Saws, Corn Shel- 


lers, etc. Write for catalog 104 


$. Freeman & Sons Mfg. Co., "win 
—————EE eas 
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every month. 
by leading artists. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING is a “homey” 
azine — original, bright and full of good cheer. 

a distinct flavor, which fascinates and yet helps every 
member of the family —father, mother, daughter, son. Its 
growth is phenomenal yet stable—125,000 regular subscribers 
At least 160 pages each issue—finely illustrated 


mag- 
It has 



















An Illustrated Magazine 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 











contributing real Goop Ho 


in a bright and readable 
lying all vital question 


physical, 


Knowing that the readers of this journal will not only be interested in, but be 
greatly benefited by, GooD HOUSEKEEPING, we have concluded arrangements with 
its publishers whereby our readers can secure it in connection with our journal, both 


WRITERS MOST PROMINENT in their respective spheres are 
not only the homely details of everyday work, but also, 
in its broadest sense. 


menta 
natures of all its readers. 






USEKEEPING matter, covering 









way, the principles under- 
s affecting the home life 

It appeals to the 
1 and 







wsthetic 








one year, either new or renewal, for only $1.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Pvblishers 


Springfield, Mass New 


HoMEsSTEAD BUILDING 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE 


York Chicago 


MARQUETTE 


HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 


Shovel Plow Combined. 








THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is very simple and is is 
mear perfect as car be 
attained and come with- 
in the reach of ever y 
farmer. 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 


Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





New York State Fair 


Syracuse, September 7-12 


$60 000 in Premiums 
5 and Prizes 

It will be the best and largest agricultural exhibit 
ever given in the state. More cash offered than for- 
merly. The number of classes in all departments 
have been increased. 

Live Stock Exhibit 
promises to be larger than ever. New classes hava 
been added in the cattle and swine departments. 

ll classification for 

Poultry, Pigeons and Pet Stock. 

The increased interest and cash offered in this de- 
partment promises one of the Best Poultry Exhibits 
ever held in the state, 

The Implement Display 


will exceed the unusually large exhibit of last year. 
Special care will be given to locating the machinery 
exhibit in advantageous positions, 


The Domestic Department 

will interest the ladies, as more classes than for- 
merly have been added, bringing it up to date, To 
appreciate the additions made, a copy of the prize 
list should be secured at once. 

Farm Produce 
will be one of the most interesting exhibits of the 
fair, owing to the large increase in classes. An 
exceptionally fine display may be expected. 

Dairy Exhibit. 

More money than ever will be offered in this de- 
partment, Several new classes in cheese have been 
added, insuring a larger exhibit than the fine one of 
last year. 

Fruit and Flowers 
will interest everybody, as an unusually fine disp! 
will be seen this year. New classes have been added 
in this department. 


Entries in the Live Stock Departments close Arg 
8, all other departments Aug 31, excepting mach 
ery, which close on Sept 7. Send for prize | 
S. C. SHAVER, Secretary, Albany, N Y. 





The New York Commission for the St Lo 
Exposition will pay tr ansportation charges to 
Louis, and return, on all Cattle, Sheep and Sw 
owned in New York state, and awarded first 
mium at the New York state f to be held 
Syracuse, t week beginning Sept 7, 1903. 








BLIZZARD 


Feed and Ensilage 


Cutter 


erything, cats 








hay, straw, ensilag 
shrec ds fodder and fi 
the silo to any height 
alld ror hot on machine 
Sold on full guarantee 


Write for catalogue. 
Joseph Dick 
Agricultural Works, 
Box 24, Canton, Onlo. 


New. Plain Galvanized. about H 

150 ft. long and up. 100 lb [<0 ib 
coils, No. 8to 16. Write for particu- 
lars and FREE 100 PAGK CATALOG $+ ¥ 
CARROLL IRON WKS. CHICAGO 


STEEL ROOFING 


FREIGHT CHARGES PAID BY oe 


Strictly new, perfect, Semi - Hard 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 
best Roofing, Siding or Ceiling you ean us 
No experience necessary to lay it. Aa 
ordinary hammer or hatchet the ony 
tools you need. We furnish nails fre? 
and paint roofing two sides. Comms 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimp 
Delivered free of all charges to all points 
in the U. S., east of the Mississippi Riv-' 
and North of the Ohio River 


| 
AT $2.25 PER SQUARE 


Prices to other points on application. A hao means 100 
uare feet. Write for free Catalogue No. 2 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron st, Chicago 























BUILDING 





See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 








